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Last spring the Daily News reached third place in 
the daily morning field, but on October 1, this 
present month, the standing of the three papers 
with the largest daily morning circulation showed 
a change. 


The Daily News now has the second largest daily 
morning circulation in the United States. 





——- eo “s =) 


in FIRST—The Chicago Tribune ‘.: 500, 000 
3 SECOND—THE DAILY NEWS «x: 450,000 
THIRD—The Boston Post 417,807" 


(*Publisher’s statement of September average in The Boston Post of October 3. Latest information available.) 








The only morning paper in the United States with a circulation larger 
than the Daily News is the Chicago Tribune, the parent of this newspaper 
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Editor & Publisher for October 1921 


This Brilliant Array of Notable 
Statesmen and Journalists’ 


covering the Conference on Armaments and Far East Problems 
is the most authoritative because its members are 


writing of people, problems, and events they know best 


A gathering of such international importance and complexity as the 
Washington Conference is always a great chaos of issues, personal- 
\ ities, speculations and controversies. Only those with special 
knowledge and previous experience in the questions involved can 
see clearly through to the main facts and their real significance. 
The staff of the Public Ledger News Service is exceptionally 
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PUBLIC 


equipped for this great responsibility. 


On the National Viewpoints 


Continually in Washington during the 
conference, Colonel E. M. House, 
American delegate to the Versailles 
Peace Conference, whose knowledge 
of European affairs is equalled by that 
of no other American. Cabling from 
Japan, the reaction of that vitally- 
concerned nation, Marquis Okuma, 
former Premier, one of the great 
political figures of the Island Empire 
and its leading exponent of democracy. 
Cabling from China, Wu Ting-Fang, 
former Chinese Minister to the United 
States and now a member of the Canton 
government. Philippe Millet, nation- 
ally known in Fance as a political ex- 
pert and journalist, and special corre- 
spondent for the ‘‘ Petit Parisien’’ at the 
Conference. 


Reporting the Conference 
Daily 

Frederick William Wile, head of the 

Public Ledger Washington Bureau, 

with many great journalistic achieve- 





ments at home and in Europe to his 
credit. Robert Barry, who as Senate 
correspondent predicted in the Public 
Ledger more than two years before- 
hand the ulitmate rejection by that 
body of the League Covenant. 
Raymond G. Carroll, famous reporter 
and war correspondent, writing of the 
personalities playing the leading roles. 
Constance Drexel, reporting the con- 
ference from the viewpoint ofa woman 
with a thorough appreciation of the 
vital interest all women have in its 
results. 


On the Ground in the 
Far East 


China and Japan. B. W. Fleisher, 
chief of the Public Ledger Far Eastern 
Service, editor and proprietor of the 
Japan Advertiser, the leading foreign 
daily in the Far East. Frank Hedges 
in Pekin and Glenn Babb in Tokio, 
both of whose preliminary dispatches 
during past months have been highly 
illuminating, continuing accurately to 
reflect the attitude of the Chinese and 
Japanese governments towards the 


‘onference proceedings. 
; aa 
al 
~——. - ‘ 
~ | "hArough the Ledger Syndicate newspapers 
a rn may obtain exclusive city rights to the 
~ ey reports of these distinguished correspondents. 
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N. KE. A. SERVICE 


MAKES and Holds CIRCULATION 
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Page Features 
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Health Letters 
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N.E.A. SERVICE, Inc. 


1200 West Third Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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City Separate 
Population Dwellings 
1,823,779 390,000 





Seal of Philadelphia 


Selling Investment Securities 
in 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Third Largest City in America is noted among financial 
authorities as one of the best markets for reliable bonds and securities. 


Great wealth is represented in the vast industrial life of this 
| manufacturing community, and its business men and small investors 
are a constant and active clientage. 


Banking and investment interests seeking to extend their activities 
or to market their offerings will do well to cultivate this field. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


Shika ‘The Bulletin 


nearly everybody reads Net paid daily average circulation for September: 
ll The Bulletin, 483,557 copies a day 


No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods 
of stimulating circulation are used by The Bulletin 























The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is one of the largest in America and is larger than that of any other 
daily or Sunday newspaper published in Pennsylvania. 


(Copyright, 1921, W. L. McLean) 
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DUNGEON DIPLOMACY CONFIDENCE WAVERING 


Under Growing National Demand American Delegates Cede Constitutional Right of American Press— 
All-Cards-Up On Disarmament Table Demand Is Growing 


QWASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 13—Open 

sessions of the Conference on Lim- 
itation of Armaments “so far as they 
are feasible’ and “compatible with 
progress,” are to be advocated by the 
American delegation. That momentous 
decision was the overshadowing develop- 
ment of the first meeting of the mem- 
bers of the American delegation in 
Washington on Wednesday. It was 
learned officially that the American 
commissioners were moved to adopt in 
principle the idea of open sessions by 
what was described as the “unmistak- 
able demand of the American people” 
for a “maximum of publicity on the 
work of the conference.” 

The American commissioners—Secre- 
tary Hughes, Senators Lodge and Un- 
derwood and Mr. Root—were in accord 
on the general principle as advocated 
by Eprror & PUBLISHER. 

They were not willing to risk an- 
other such debacle as Mr. Wilson per- 
mitted himself to be talked ito at 
Paris. It is not possible at this time 
to state in detail how far the American 
delegation will go toward the realiza- 
tion of the ideal to which the Adminis- 
tration has come somewhat tardily. 

Point is made of the fact that a favor- 
able decision by the Americans cannot 
mean an ultimate triumph as the mat- 
ter of open sessions is one for final de- 
cision by the Conference itself. But it 
is certain that if any objection is made 
to open sessions, it will not come from 
the Americans. So far as the tentative 
decision of the American commission 
goes, it is not proposed that all sessions 
of the Conference and all conversations 
between delegates or delegations shall 
be in public, but the plan is to have open 
sessions whenever possible, as often as 
that can be done without retarding the 
work of the Conference. 

It is not to be imagined that any 
power can prevent men going off into 
corners, to dinner tables, to drawing 
rooms for confidential conversations 
looking to the smoothing out of trou- 
blesome issues. 

3ut even as far as it goes toward 
realization of the principle for which 
Epitror & PusiisHer has contended 
with the support of the great body of 
American newspapers and editors, the 
adoption of the principle by the Ameri- 
can delegation constitutes a radical 
change of policy from that enunciated 
on several occasions in recent months 
by President Harding and Secretary 
Hughes. . 

They had contended that the advo- 
cates of open sessions were not advised 
as to the physical difficulties of such a 
program and that a different attitude 
would be taken by those men if they were 
called upon to shoulder the responsi- 
bility for success of the conference. 








By ROBERT BARRY 


The decision of the American delega- 
tion is a milestone in Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER’S fight, but it is the view of 
competent observers that the supporters 
of that principle cannot afford to stack 
arms until the whole thing has been 
contested in the Conference itself. No 
one could have been more courageous in 
demanding “open covenants openly ar- 
rived at” than was Mr. Wilson before 
he went to Paris. But, that was before 
he went to Paris. 

The processes of “secret diplomacy” 
are getting ready for service in Wash- 
ington. In most instances those creaky 
old machines of international bicker and 
barter are being oiled and greased. In 
one or two they are humming along 
merrily thus early in the story. 

The game of propaganda, which is 
possible only when nations refuse to 
discuss public questions of public right 
under the public gaze, is being started 
with a vengeance. Subtle always, sinis- 
ter in most cases, it is finding its way 
into places for which its authors in- 
tended it. 

Men bearing official titles of propa- 
gandist agents are to be more numerous 
than commissioners for the limitation of 
armaments. Their clerical establish- 
ments are being set up with a show of 
lavish investment. Instead of relying 


on popular support for their respective 
attitudes on the great problems of the 
Pacific, they are preparing to manufac- 
ture an artificial public sentiment 
through adroit use of the newspapers of 
the world. They are past masters at 
their game. Even the ablest of news- 
paper men are apt to be misled. 

The stage is being set solely with a 
view to the same sort of trading as 
smashed the hopes of civilization when 
Woodrow Wilson abandoned his open 
covenants at Paris. The contention 
that public sessions would promote 
demagogery and propaganda speeches 
for home consumption while the real 
conversations of the conference were 
conducted in dark corners may all be 
very well, but it would be hard to 
imagine any more active preparations 
for propaganda than are to be observed 
hereabouts a month prior to the as- 
sembling of the conference. 

Complaints are heard in Japanese 
diplomatic quarters that Chinese propa- 
ganda of a most vicious nature is find- 
ing its way into the American press 
almost daily. Reference is made to the 
presence in Washington of J. B. Powell, 
editor and publisher of the Weekly Re- 
view of Shanghai, notoriously anti- 
Japanese, and of Yun-Siang Tsao, of 
Pekin, who bears the title of Conseiller 








will be open. 


to take the initiative. 


their own countries. 


selves determine, 





SECRET SESSIONS MEAN FARCE 


By HORACE HOOD 
Editor The Montgomery (Ala.) Journal. 


FxPIToR & PUBLISHER is to be congratulated on bringing influences to 

bear on the American delegates to the Conference for the Limitation of 
Armaments to have its sessions and discussions open at least to the press. It 
has succeeded in arousing public opinion to such an extent that in ordinary 
affairs it would have achieved its purpose. 


But as two of the American delegates, one the leader of the majority and 
the other of the minority in the Senate have practically dissented from this 
view by saying that “there are other nations besides the United States to be 
considered,” it will be seen that there is little, if any hope, that the conference 
It is probable that any foreign nation will take initiative in this 
matter; but there is little doubt they would quietly acquiesce in the wishes 
of the United States by whose courtesy they were invited to the conference. 


If the conference is not open it is foredoomed to failure for the people will 
charge insincerity and will distrust the results no matter what they are. 


If left to the masses the conferences would be open, and it is to be regretted 
that the American delegates seemingly have neither the inclination nor desire 
They only have to do so to gain consent of the other 
powers, who, while not accustomed to open discussions of international affairs, 
will acquiesce out of consideration for public sentiment not only in this, but in 


It' is understood that foreign press correspondents who will be present 
at the conference will join the American correspondents for open sessions. 
With this stimulus from those who create public sentiment back home, there is 
little doubt that the foreign delegates would be submissive, and that the Amer- 
ican delegates can either have open or secret sessions as they them- 


Open sessions mean that the conference may do something at least along 
the line for which it has been called; secret sessions mean that it will be a 
farce or a feeble effort to camouflage the people. 








du Ministers des Affaires Etrangeres. 

Attention is called to the fact that a 
prominent American politician, em- 
ployed by the Pekin Government, 
offered to write “illuminating” articles 
on the Far Eastern problems for a num- 
ber of newspapers, and has that mate- 
rial appearing in some publications. 

Again, complaint is made in British 
quarters that the appearance here re- 
cently of the so-called Tibet demands 
made by Great Britain on China in 1917 
was but an attempt by Japanese adher- 
ents to “call the kettle black” by reveal- 
ing Downing Street equally culpable 
with Tokyo in the matter of demands 
on China. And so it goes, all down the 
line. We have seen the beginning. It 
will require a constant exercise of their 
best wit for Washington correspondents 
to avoid being used during the confer- 
ence. 

Why? 

Because they will have to learn sec- 
ond-handed what is taking place in the 
conference. They will have to take the 
word of those commissioners, American 
and others, who will hold meetings with 
the press. They will get the interpreta- 
tions of those men, each of whom will 
be eager to advance the interests of his 
nation’s position to the prejudice of all 
others. Instead of hearing the discus- 
sions and forming their own conclusions, 
the newspapermen wili have to take 
what is given them, and the wily propa- 
gandists will be ever present with 
poisoned needle, 

Secretary Hughes has the respect, the 
confidence, and the admiration of the 
corps of Washington correspondents. 
So long as the processes of secret nego- 
tiation are to be condoned by the Ameri- 
can Government, no one could be more 
desirable from the point of view of the 
newspapermen, but attention is called to 
the fact that frequently in the past 
American newspapers have had to go to 
Europe for news of things happening in 
Washington. It is not hard to find the 
answer to that. 

The foreign chancelleries are ‘more 
adept at using public opinion for their 
own particular ends, and Mr. Hughes in 
his desire to observe the proprieties of 
procedure has not run to the newspapers 
with information simply because it 
might happen to be useful to him to 
have it reach the public. 

A most notable case in point is that 
of the number of delegates which every 
nation is to have. Press dispatches 
from abroad revealed that the State 
Department was in correspondence over 
a proposal to fix the number at six in- 
stead of four as agreed on originally at 
the request of the British Foreign 
Office. Yet, that information was given 
to the public in London in what ap- 


(Continued on page 30) 
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MAY CUT MAIL RATES 
TO SOUTH AMERICA 


Charges on Newspapers to European 
Lands Can’t Be Reduced Now, Post 
Office Chief Tells Louis Wiley 
of the New York Times 


Lower postal rates on American news- 
papers sent to Latin-American countries 
are expected as a result of the Pan- 
American Postal Convention now being 
held in Buenos Aires, E. H. Shaugh- 
nessy, second assistant postmaster gen- 
eral, told Louis Wiley, business man- 
ager of The New York Times, in re- 
sponse to the latter’s recent letter to 
Postmaster General Hays requesting the 
department’s aid in securing lower rates 
to all foreign countries. So far as Eu- 
ropean countries are concerned, how- 
ever, Mr. Shaughnessy hold out little 
hope for decrease in charges on Amer- 
ican newspapers, but states that the de- 
partment has the matter constantly in 
mind and will do its best to spread the 
domestic rate over the greatest -possible 


number of foreign countries. Mr. 
Shaughnessy’s letter, which is dated 
October 10, follows: 


Mr. Dear Mr. Wiley: With reference to 
your letter of September 13 addressed to Mr. 
Hays, which he handed to me for attention, 
suggesting the advantages that would follow 
a reduction in the second class rate in news- 
papers sent to foreign countries: Loans 

We are making progress along this line 
right along, but it hasn’t gotten to a point of 
helping out in connection with European coun- 
tries. P 

Under the provisions of the last Universal 
Postal Convention, which was drawn up at 
Madrid last fall, the provisions of which be- 
come effective January 1, 1922, the postage 
rate on newspapers will be one cent for each 
two ‘ounces or fraction thereof, from the United 
States, which is no change from the present 
practice, but there is a provision in the con- 
vention that countries signatory thereto may 
conclude treaties gr establish more restrictive 
Unions amongst tfemselves and reduce postage 
rates. At the present time there is being held 
at Buenos Aires a Pan-American Postal Con- 
vention at which we are represented, and from 
informal information so far sent us, good prog- 
ress is being made. : : 

We expect, in fact, that domestic rates will 
apply throughout the Pan-American countries. 
At the present time, newspapers may be sent 
at the domestic rate to Bolivia, Canada, Colom- 
bia, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Republic of 
Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru 
and Salvador. If the Pan-American Postal 
Convention turns out the way we think it will, 
the domestic rates will be extended to twelve 
or fourteen additional countries. : 

In so far as the European countries are 
concerned, there is not much hope right now 
of bringing about any material reduction in 
the second-class rate. As a matter of fact, 
it was only through very energetic represen- 
tations on the part of our delegates at the 
Madrid Convention last Fall that a very ma- 
terial increase was prevented. However, this 
is one of the things that we have before us 
constantly, and our whole policy is to work 
toward spreading our domestic rate just as 
far as we can to foreign countries. 

As a matter of information, which I suppose 
you already know, we pay the American flag 
steamers eight cents a pound for transporting 
mail matter, so there is no money in it for us 
when we patronize our own flag steamers, 
something, of course, that we do to the great- 
est extent possible. 

E, H. SHAUGHNEssY. 





A. N. P. A. DIRECTORS MEET 


Chief Topic of Discussion— 
Tariff Committee on Alert 


Paper conditions and prices for next 
year were discussed at length by the 
board of .directors of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association at 
their meeting in New York, October 13, 
but no announcement as to the nature 
of its deliberations was made _ public. 
Neither was any information given out 
regarding the board’s discussions of the 
A.N.P.A. committee’s negotiations with 
the labor unions for a new arbitration 
agreement. 

The board authorized the appoint- 
ment of a committee to consider the 
demands for free publicity in newspa- 
pers and to formulate means of checking 
the practice. The committee will be 
appointed in the near future. 

Postal matters and the question of 


Paper 
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Federal taxation were discussed and the 
committee which has been looking after 
the A.N.P.A. interests in the tariff and 
anti-dumping legislation reported that it 
had presented a brief for the associa- 
tion at the hearings before the Con- 
gressional committees last Spring and 
that it was ready to attend further hear- 
ings on the tariff legislation whenever 
dates were set. 

The membership of the association 
has increased from 540 to 551 since 
January 1, it was stated. 

Those present at the meeting in- 
cluded: President T. R. Williams, F. G. 
Bell, H. L. Rogers, C. H. Taylor, E. H. 
Baker, E. H. Butler, Howard Davis and 
John Stewart Bryan of the directors, 
and also E. P. Adler, S. E. Thomason, 
Bradford Merrill and L. B. Palmer. 





SOAP ADS CAUSE “RUN” 


Baltimore Speculators Buy Papers by 
Thousands ‘for Ad Coupons 


BaLtimMorE, October 11—Local news- 
papers ran into a queer situation a few 
days ago as a result of a competition 
for business by soap manufacturers. 
The thing started October 7, when a 
truck drove up to the delivery door of 
the Sun and the Evening Sun and its 
driver said that he wanted 1,000 papers 
of that day. The News and the Ameri- 
can had similar experiences. 

Investigation developed that this sud- 
den desire for the paper was due to an 
advertisement of Proctor & Gamble’s 
“Star” soap. The advertisement in- 
cluded a coupon which entitled the 
holder to two bars of the soap valued 
at 15 cents without any additional pay- 
ment. 

While the coupon specified that no 
more than two bars would be given to 
any one family, those who saw the ad- 
vertisement were quick to see the pos- 
sibilities of it. The coupon, it was 
understood, was to be cashed at the 
corner grocery and the groceries were 
to turn the coupons in to Proctor & 
Gamble and receive allowances for them 
on their bills. 

The man who fancies speculation in 
such things saw that he could buy the 
newspaper for two cents and sell the 
coupons to the grocers for an advance 
of several cents on this, that the grocer 
could afford to pay him and could still 
make a profit by the credit he would 
receive on his soap bills. 

For a day or two there was consid- 
erable excitement over the speculation. 


At 11 o’clock on the morning of the 
7th it was difficult to get copies of the 
Baltimore morning papers of that day’s 
issue. The newspapers were quick to 
catch on to the situation, however, and 
they turned down those who drove up 
with trucks and wanted to buy by the 
1,000. 





1922 PAPER OFFERS REVISED 


Canadian Export and International Will 
Set Own Prices at Regular Time 
Revised offers of 1922 newsprint con- 
tracts are reported to have been made 
by the Canadian Export and Interna- 
tional Paper Companies, the first an- 
nouncements of which were made in 
Epiror & PusLisHEeR last week. The 
Canadian Export Paper Company, it’ is 
said, has notified its customers that it 
would set its price for 1922 at the regu- 
lar time in November and that it would 
not be based on the prices of other 
companies, as was reported last week. 
A similar letter, it is said, has been 
sent out by the International Paper 
Company. Efforts to confirm this at 
the International’s office failed. Ches- 
ter W. Lyman, vice-president and sales 
manager, said that he did not care to 
comment on the report, declaring that 
he preferred that “customers learn of 


the company’s policies from the com-, 


pany rather than from Eprtor & Pus- 
LISHER.” 

The Great Northern Paper Company’s 
price, the company has notified its cus- 
tomers, will not be more than $80 a ton 
for 1922 and will be based on the pre- 
vailing contract market price. 





RENEW N. Y. MAILERS’ SCALE 


Wages Unchanged, But Leeway on 
Shifts is Increased 


Wages remain unchanged but working 
conditions are altered in several respects 
in the contract between the Publishers 
Association of New York City and Mail- 
er’s Union No. 6 signed October 11, to 
become effective October 16 and 17. 
Under the new agreement night work 
may begin as early as 9 p. m. without 
overtime and extend to 8 a. m. Night 
work formerly began at 11 p. m. Sat- 
urday night work may start any time be- 
tween 5 p. m. and midnight and continue 
for eight hours without overtime. Pre- 
vious hours allowed a‘start between 5 
p. m. and 10 p. m. 

All overtime is now computed in five- 
minute periods, instead of the half-hour 





i 


salacious is indecent journalism; 





THE TAMPA TIMES’ CREED 
Written by Charles G. Mullen, General Manager, Tampa Times 


our determination to make The Times a great and good newspaper, let 
us be animated by a spirit of charity toward the weaknesses and short- 
comings of our fellowmen so long as their actions are more injurious to 
themselves than to the public welfare; 

Printing nothing that will injure or reflect upon the reputation of any 
man or woman. without thorough and painstaking investigation of the facts, 
remembering that itis better to miss a good story than to run the risk 
of damaging the name and reputation of an innocent person; 

Abhorring the gossip-monger andthe purveyor of neighborhood scandal; 

Handling sex crime, and revolting details of all kinds, so as to offend 
good taste as little as we may, in the knowledge that many cf our readers 
are pure-minded girls and women, and that an intentional appeal to the 


Refusing to create sensations out of trivialities, or allow motives of 
any kind to inspire overplaying of the news; 

Vowing solemnly to ourselves that ours shall be an honest and truthful 
newspaper in which shall be printed nothing but well established facts, 
emphasizing constantly that guessing is unpardonable and the printing of 
irresponsible rumors a journalistic crime; 

In all of which meriting, as individuals, the respect of our associates 
and the public by fairness to our enemies, cleanness in our purposes and 
unswerving honesty every minute of every 

As the character of an individual is built by his thoughts and actions, 
so is the character of a newspaper built up by the printed word. 


The good name of The Times must be kept above reproach. 


hour, 











periods, give and take, previously in 
force. 

Day work may now continue until 7 :30 
p. m., without overtime penalty. It for- 
merly ended at 7 p. m. 

Any difference under the contract 
which cannot be settled in the office 
where it arises shall be referred to the 
two scale committees for prompt adjust- 
ment, the new contract provides. Pre- 
vious agreements made no provision for 
settlement of disputes. 

The scales, which are those which have 
prevailed for a year, follow: 

Stampers and delivery clerks—$7.20 
per night except Saturday night, when 
the rate is $8. 

Mailers and elevator men—$6.50 per 
night except Saturday night, when the 
rate is $8. 

Extra journeymen receive 50 cents 
more than the regular force on all nights 
except Saturday, when the regular wage 
of $8 prevails. 

Stampers and delivery clerks are paid 
$7 a day for day work and mailers and 
elevator men on day shift receive $6.50. 

Overtime for night stampers and de- 
livery men is paid at $1.50 per hour and 
for night mailers and elevator men at 
$1.40 per hour. 

Day stampers and delivery men get 
$1.30 per hour for overtime and day 
mailers and elevator men $1.20 per hour. 





WORLD FORCE HONORS TITUS 


Office Manager 25 Years with New 
York Papers 


Office boys joined with the officials of 
the New York Evening World in ex- 
pressing their appreciation of Edmund 
D. Titus, who completed twenty-five 
years’ service with the World and the 
Evening World October 12. After Don 
C. Seitz, business manager of the com- 
pany, on behalf of the other officials 
and the men working directly under 
Mr. Titus, had presented him with a 
gold watch and chain and a gold pocket 
knife, the office boys gave their “chief” 
a bouquet of flowers. 

Mr. Titus started as a clerk and now 
is office manager. For fifteen years he 
was head of the foreign advertising. 





To Send News to Germany 


Another successful. carapaign in the 
peaceful invasion of Germany has been 
conducted by the Chicago Tribune For- 
eign Service which has completed ar- 
rangements to supply a number of 
German newspapers with the material 
from its foreign correspondents and the 
“American service” sent from this coun- 
try to the Paris edition of the Tribune. 
This service is also supplied to French, 
Spanish and British newspapers. 





Discussing Arbitrator in New York 


Three conferences have been held be- 
tween Typographical Union No, 6 and 
the New. York Employing Printers’ As- 
sociation executive committees in an 
endeavor to agree on an arbitrator in 
their wage-scale dispute. No decision 
has been reached. 





Writers Hosts to Harding 


President Harding was the guest of 
honor October 12 at a luncheon given 
by the Overseas Writers, an organiza- 
tion of Washington newspaper corre- 
spondents who have served abroad. 





Coast Daily Cuts Price 
The Vallejo (Cal.) Evening Times 
has reduced its price from 75 cents to 
50 cents a month. Robert W. Walker, 


publisher, says the step was taken to 
bring down the cost of living and to 
add to the Times circulation. 
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FINANCIAL STANDARDS FOR AGENCIES 
OUTSTANDING WORK OF A. A. A. A. 





Annual Convention Reports Members Business Within 812% of 1920 
Figures—Devise Special Study Course and Dictionary— 
A. W. Erickson New President 





By WALTER SAMMIS 


HILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 12—Just 
a business conference, not at all 
resembling the usual form of a conven- 
tion, was the annual meeting of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies at the Bellevue-Stratford Ho- 


tel yesterday and today. There was 








Photo by Curtis. Copyright by 
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* Agencies, has 
years. 


Epitor & 


new president of the 
een active y engaged in advertising work for more than thirty 
He started with the old Cleveland Baking Powder Company and later was 
with the Royal Baking Powder Company when the two concerns were merged. 
Mr. Erickson was advertising manager of 
York, and directed the advertising for the Morse & Rogers Shoe Company. 


tion throughout the country was voiced 
in the report made by E. E. Dallis of 
Atlanta, chairman of the Southern 
Council, who stated that during the past 
ninety days the purchasing power of the 
collar throughout the South increased 
100 per cent, and that, with the renewed 





PUBLISHER, 


American Association of Advertising 


Later 
the James McCutcheon Company, New 
He 


started in the advertising agency business for himself twenty years ago and has 
been one of the prime factors in the organization and development of the American 


Association of Advertising Agencies. 


practically no new business to be brought 
before the meeting, so the proceedings 
consisted of committee reports and dis- 
cussions on methods of continuance. 

Noticeable to those who have feared 
for the future in business was the note 
of optimism that sounded all through 
the meeting. If there were any among 
the members who had pessimistic 
thoughts or ideas he was very careful 
not to give them an airing. 

Jesse F. Matteson, the retiring presi- 
dent, said that reports from all parts of 
the country show a curve of business 
improvement. It took a decided upward 
trend about the middle of July and has 
been rising ever since. 

“Schedules of advertising and work 


in preparing campaigns indicate that 
they are following the same curve 
shown by business improvement. Dur- 


ing the month of September in eleven 
important lines of manufacture inter- 
esting to the general public, the curve 
of renewed activity shows a decided 
improvement. These figures are more 
important when it is known that these 
are industries which through their ad- 
vertising reach the majority of our 
105,000,000 people,” said Mr. Matteson. 

“The reports from all of the agencies 
during the month of September show 
that advertising is almost back to that 
of 1920. To be exact, it is within 8% 
per cent of the 1920 figures now, based 
upon actual operations. As the agencies 
are in a position to feel and reflect the 
restoration of normal business condi- 
tions before even the separate lines of 
industry themselves, we look for a full 
return to the 1920 normal by the end 
of the year.” 

Another line indicating a better posi- 


prosperity and activity in the South as 
a result of the increase in the price of 


cotton, conditions there act as a very 
good barometer. 
Counted as ranking foremost in im- 


portance of the developments of the year 
was the work of the committee on 
finance. A year ago, at Chicago, a sug- 
gestion was made from the floor of the 
convention that each member of the or- 


ganization be requested to make a 
statement showing its financial condi- 
tion. The concurrence in the sugges- 


tion was so general and so marked that 
the committee on finance devised a 
standard form intended to display ac- 
curately just how the agency member 
stood financially. The form contained, 
the items on which the mem- 
to report, five barometrics 
showing the relations that should sub 
sist between the various totals to indi- 
cate healthy financial condition. In 
other words, the committee set a stand- 
ard for good, normal condition, and the 
totals under the various items would 
show whether the agency was above or 
below that standard. By barometrics, 
for instance, was indicated the healthy 
relations borne to each other by current, 
investment and nominal assets, and be- 
tween current and capital liabilities. 
The returns were sent to Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy who passed them on to the com- 
mittee on finance, identifying them only 
by numbers, the names of the makers 
being preserved by him in sealed envel- 
opes marked with numbers correspond 
ing to those identifying the statements. 
Thus was preserved the anonymity of 
the makers until occasion required them 
o be identified by name. Each state- 
ment was studied by four members of 


besides 


ber was 


for 
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the committee individually and then b 
the committee collectively. If the mem- 
ber needed advice on the of his 
statement, it was tendered 

So far 70 per cent of the membership 
responded to the request of the 
committee to submit statements. It was 


face 


has 


decided at the convention to send out a 
new lot of forms to members, asking 
for return as of December 31, 1922 

So far as appears, setting a standard 
for financial responsibility members 
of an industry, as this does, is some- 


for 


thing that has never before been at- 
tempted. The committee reports that 
several bankers and business men _ to 
whom the form and the standard have 
been submitted declare that other in 
dustries could follow the same practic 
with benefit to themselves where loans 
are required for business conduct ot 


expansion. 
that 


espe 


the meeting 
to fit 
cially for agency work was devised some 


It developed during 


an advertising course men 


time ago and is now being tried out in 
one college with, so far, satisfactory 
results. 

Agency executives declare that they 
have not had good results from gradu 
ates of advertising courses, as they are 
being given, They say that their stu 
dents have acquired so much that has 
to be changed by actual experience that 


n not a few cases, to break them in has 


cost more time and effort than to edu- 
cate new men of average intelligenc: 
and education. 


Whether that be true not, it was 
the active cause for the preparation of 
a new course by the association which 
will better qualify an 
aspirant to the advertising business for 


or 


the members say 


the work. The curriculum of the new 
course, and even the college which is 
trying it out, are being kept en camera 
for the present while thorough test is 
being made 

Soon after the organization of the 
\.A.A.A., the need for standardizing 
the meanings of many words and ex- 


pressions used commonly by advertising 
men, by publishers and by printers, was 


felt, and it was decided that it was the 
work of the organization to prepare a 
dictionary of advertising words and 


terms. The first draft of the proposed 


dictionary was submitted in April, 1918. 
For some time after that the work 
languished because of lack of concen- 


trated and defined responsibility. Then 
the task of preparing the dictionary was 
by J. H of Philadel- 


assumed Cross, 


phia. Now the dictionary is in type and 
will be issued, it was announced, before 
the close of the year. It will contain 
about 200 pages. Ten thousand copies 
will be printed and placed on sale 

The thought is that many thousands 
1f dollars now spent in telegrams may 
be saved by common definitions, some 
of which now vary with localities. 
Where the compilers found several va- 
riants in the meaning of any word or 


the preponderating meaning 
(Continued on Page 26) 


expression 


STANDARD FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


of ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
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Showing condition of business on 192 
ASSETS —— LIABILITIES 
Current Assets [ T | Current Liabilities | 
1 Cash in Bank | | 24 Accounts Payable— Media 
2 Office Cash Fund | | aS Accounts Payable—Others 
3 Accounts Receivable a XXXXXX|X XI 26 Notes Payable—Banks 
4 Less Bad-Acc’ts Reserve —___. __ | | 27 Notes Payable—Others 
S$ Notes Receivable—Customers | | 28 Accrued Taxes 
6 Notes Receivable—Others } | 29 Accrued Dividends | 
7 Government Securities } | 30 
8 Cash Value Life Insurance | $1 Tota. Curzent Liasiuities 
9 Billable Costs Pending | | Capital Liabilisnes 
10 | | 32 General Surplus 
il Totat Current Assets } 33 Undivided Profits 
Invested Assets | “4 Totat Surrius ann Unnivipen Prorrts 
12 Real Estate 3S Capital Stock Authorized. “$__ — |XXXXXX/XX 
13 Buildings 46 Leas Cap. Stock Unissued om 
14 Furniture, Fixtures, etc Que aoe IE EK XE RIC A vv Tora Carrrat Liasirrigs 
15 Less Depreciat'n Reserve _ 
16 | 
17 Totat Investep Assets } 
18 Torat Gross Tanciste Asserts 
Nominal Assets 
19 Personal Accounts Receivable 
20 Deferred Charges 
21 
22 Totat Nominat Assets 
23. Toran Assets 38 Toran Liasiities |_| 
Barometrics 
39 Ratio of Total Current Assets to Total Currént Liabilities (Lime 11+ Line 3/ to One 
40 Percentage of Current Assets to All Assets (Line 11+ Line 23) % 
41 Net Current Assets (Line 11 aie: Line 31) ” s 
42 Net Tangible Assets (Line 18 mins: Line 31) ae 
43 Percentage of Net Current Assets (Line 42) to Month's Total Billing % 


De you deswe an Aisocuahon Raing to deteremns your relasive sandung! 





6 Notes Receivable Others: This item should not 
aclude any notes from . 


whether » 





loyees, 












Total Assets 


# ben ry show 
9. Billable Costs Pending 
actual work on which 
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28. Accrued Taxes 
wwt should be entered Pers 


: . 29 Acerved Dividend: 
15. Leas Depreciation Reserve ha 








34. Total Current Lis 
to 30, inc e 





Explanation of Items in Standard Financial Statement 


CURRENT ASSETS Line 16. Provided for any Invested Assets, such as stock CAPITAL LIABILITIES 
Lise 1. Cash ie Banh: <elf-explanatory ther companies, not taken care of in items Line 32. General Surplus: Many agencies have formed 
pa . above the admirable practice of setting aside a certais 
& GSeGas Nat Staghatny 17. Total Invested Assets: Iso total of Lines 12 to proportion of the surplus and undivided profits 
3. Accounts Receivable: Eater in space at left of it, lechisivn Gund teases on “enenh 
oon §. Total Gross Tangible Assets: Isa total of Lines wailable for @ 
4. Lees Bad Accounts Reserve; Eater in space at  seenben ae ; nt part of the working capital 
left of box the amount set up asa reserve for bad PreGte: Sell-explanatory 
accounts; the difference between Accounts NOMINAL ASSETS Teud 8 ent Cadinléed Siete: fo 0 tou! 
Receivable and this item to be entered in the box Line 19. Personal Accounts Receivable Aay eccouate 
on Liae 4. with owners mployees in the business, includ: 35. Capital Stock Authorized: Total amount of the 
5S. Notes Receivable Customers: Seif-explanatory - eutheriged capital stech chould be entered at the 











40. Percentage of Current Assets to All Assets: This 
0. P { any Current Assets not ie Gigured by dividing Line 11 by Line 25 and ex 
included im the foregoing items. pressing it in percentage up to two decimal 

11. Total Current Assets: Isa total of Lines f to 10, 35. Ressunte Baguite~Othess: Thic cheuld cover places; as for example, 91.42% 
aan all Accounts Payable to other creditors 41. Met Current Assets: Is the difference between 
those representing media. L and Line 31, and liquid 

NVESTED ASSETS a. Sees Riguiie~Beatas SiSeaghentey funds available were all 
Line 12. Real Estate ' Janater { 


7. Notes Payable—Others: Seif 


than those included 





left of the boa 
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This amount 
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BAROMETRICS 
Ratio of Total Current 
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43. Percentage of Net Current Assets to Month's 





ties Total Billing: This is fgured by a Line 41 
{above by the total gross billing fer ered 
bilities: Is « total of Lines 4 he ement, and she two 
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PAPERS QUOTING ODDS 
HIT BY WALSH BILL 


“Rider’’ Jommed Through House by 
“Reformers” Bars f-om Mails and 
Fines Those Giving Betting 
Figures 


(By Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


Oct. 13—The 
“morals reform” forces which have been 
eecking to end race track gambling and 
“absentee betting” gained in thirty min- 
utes through a “rider” on another bill 
in the House this week what they had 
unable to obtain during many 
months of agitation for passage of the 
Sterling-Sims bill 


Telegraph to 


WasHINnGToN, D. C 


be en 


\ bill prescribing more drastic pro- 
libitions against use of the United States 
mails for lotteries and other gambling 
enterprises and machines was passed by 
the House with an amendment by Rep- 
resentative Walsh, Republican, of Mass 
ichusetts, virtually closing the mails to 
iny newspaper which undertakes to print 
information of any sort bearing on the 


gambling phases of horse 


races, prize 

fight, “or other contest of speed, strength 
or skill.” 

It is believed that the incorporation 

f the Walsh amendment into law not 


mly would deny the use of the mails 
all newspapers which 


sheets” “tips” or 


carried “form 
“selections,” but 
would affect the sporting pages in many 
other particulars, as, 


and 


for example, any 
vering a World Series could not 
stated whether the odds favored 
either team, nor could he have stated the 
umount of any betting. 

The Rev. Dr. Wilbur Crafts, 
tary of the International Reform Bureau 
was elated over the action of the House 


man Cc 


= 
lave 


secre- 


and not a little surprised at the unex- 
pected turt He declared the “forces of 
moral reform” would mobilize at once 

prevent elimination of the Walsh 
amendment by the Senate. Dr. Crafts 


doubted whether the “rider” went as fat 
is the Sterling-Sims bill, which had been 
agitated for several years. The language 
it the Walsh amendment follows: 


“No newspaper, post card, 


letter, circular. 
r other written or printed matter containing 
information or statements by way of advice or 


suggestions, purporting to give the odds at 
which bets or wagers are being made or waged 
upon the outcome or result of any horse race, 
I or other contest of speed, strength, 
r skill, or setting forth the bets or wagers 
made, or offered to be made, or the sums of 
money won or lost upon the outcome or result 
of said contests by reason of such bets or 
wagers, or which sets forth suggestions as 
the odds at 
may be 


which bets or wagers should or 
made or laid, shall be deposited in or 
arried by the mails of the United States or 
be delivered by any postmaster or letter car 
rier, and such matter is hereby declared to be 
non-mailable, and any person who deposits or 
causes to be deposited, or shall send or cause 
to be sent any such thing to be conveyed or 
lelivered by mail, shall be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, 

both such fine and imprisonment.” 

In explanation and in justification of 
his amendment, Senator Walsh said: 

“T have noticed of late when I have 
been passing the bulletin board of a cer- 
tain newspaper published here, as well 
as the bulletin boards of papers pub- 
lished elsewhere, that during the latter 
part of the afternoon a vast crowd is 
usually waiting for the results of the 
horse races to be posted. It is only a 
few years ago that the state of New 
York passed legislation in an attempt 
to wipe out this evil, because they had 
in an amazingly short length of time a 
great number of embezzlements—cases 
where clerks and young men, and even 
young women, working in places of re- 
sponsibility had embezzled the money of 
their employers, and on investigation it 
was found that they had been betting 
on horse races. 

“You will find that there is more and 
more space being given in the daily press 


Editor & 


Publisher 





SCRIPPS 26th TO START 


The Washington News, 26th news- 
paper of the Scripps-McRae interests, 
will be launched in the national 
capital within a few days. It will be 
a tabloid. 

William B. Colver, former chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission, 
will be editor in chief, and Lowell 
Mellet, former United Press staff cor- 
respondent, editor. 

William H. Dodge will be general 
business director, and M. E. Zepp, 
business manager. 

The new daily will be a complete 
afternoon newspaper, with the full 
leased wire service of the United 
Press and the Newspaper Enterprise 
Association. It will be independent 
in politics. A five-story building on 
New York avenue has been leased by 
the newspaper for a term of years. 





for 








to horse racing and other events upon 
which betting and being 
They are encouraging the spirit 
of gambling and while we have 
helter-skelter headlong as the result of 
the war and somewhat low- 
ering our moral standards, possibly in 
stired artificially by the means taken to 
increase our patriotism during the war, 
[ believe might that 
these publications shall be excluded from 
the mail. 


wagers are 
placed 
vyone 


have been 


that we well say 
I saw one of these publica- 
tions a short time ago in the hands of 
a gentleman, and it appeared to be de- 
veted exclusively to horse races, and it 
apparently contained information solely 
for the purpose of inducing the people 
to bet their money on these contests. 


DISCUSS AGENCY PAYMENT 
Commissions At'!acked and Defended at 
Technical Publicity Meeting 


and relations 
were the subject of several speeches and 
genefal discussions at the meeting ot 
the Technical Publicity Association at 
the Machinery Club, New York, Oc 
tober 13. E. I. LaBeaume, advertising 
manager of the Hercules Powder Com 
pany; Charles Presbrey, of the 
Presbrey Company, and 5S 
were the speakers 

Mr. LaBeaume spoke against the pres- 
ent system of agency compensation. He 
held that the agents, serving the adver- 
tiser, could not ethically accept a com- 
mission from publishers, and concluded: 


Agency commissions 


Frank 
Roland Hall 


“The contract imposed on the agents 
by some magazine publishers, determin 
ing in effect the minimum remuneration 
the advertiser shall pay the agent is un- 
economic and unethical and so long as 
it constitutes in any degree whatsoever, 
the basis for recognition of the agent, it 
operates to the injury of the advertiser 
and places the agent in a position where 
he has to serve two masters.” 

Mr. Presbrey did not discuss the com 
mission question, but advocated the 
formation of a clearing house with a 
committee composed of two agents, two 
advertisers, two publishers and one man 
from outside the business to pass upon 
claims of new agencies for recognition 
and to guide them until their business 
warrants recognition. He said that at 
the A.A.A.A. meeting in Philadelphia, 
which he attended this week, it was 
brought out that bankers generally look 
upon advertising as an unnecessary ex- 
pense and he urged advertisers and ad- 
vertising agents to bring at to the at- 
tention of the financial fraternity that 
advertising is necessary at all times to 
maintain contact with the public. 

Mr. Hall defended the present method 
of compensating agents. «He said that 
the fee system would not prove advan- 
tageous to either publisher or advertiser 
and that the advertiser would have a 
difficult task in getting his board of di- 
rectors to consent to the payment of a 
fixed fee to the agent for service in ad- 
vance of performance. 
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LEARN DOLLAR VALUE 
OF ADVERTISING 


Hopkins Says It Is Facing a Condition 
That Needs Remedies at Once, 
Before New England 
Club Meeting 


(By Telegraph to Epvitor & PuBLIsHER) 

New Haven, Conn., Oct. 13—Charles 
H. Mackintosh, president of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
and George W. Hopkins, vice-president 


of the Columbia Graphophone Com- 
pany, fired the first guns of the New 
England advertising convention here 


today before an audience composed of 
advertising men and women from every 
state in New England. 

Mr. Mackintosh declared that the 
campaign of the A.A.C.W. for the next 
year would be to educate the retail 
dealer in small towns and through him 
the retail clerks, in salesmanship, He 
said 55 per cent of possible sales were 
lost through the ignorance of clerks and 
that the retailers themselves in 
small towns were not much better. The 
importance of the campaign is indicated 
hy the fact that 70 per cent of the mem- 
bership of the club, outside of the men 
engaged directly in advertising, were re- 
tailers, and 52 per cent of the goods sold 
in the United States were sold in towns 
and cities of 20,000 
under. 


boss 


population and 


“These are men we must reach,” he 
said, “and the only way we can get them 
is through our clubs, because few small 
towns have any other business organiza- 
tions. They must learn that advertis- 
ing does not make sales, but only brings 
customers to the store and helps create 
goodwill. Clerks in retail make 
the sales and their attitude toward the 
customer, supported by good quality 
merchandise, creates satisfied customers 
and goodwill that will bring them back, 
or spoils both.” 


stores 


Mr. Mackintosh said that the govern- 
ment has issued statistics showing that 
94 per cent of the country’s population 
never got further than the fourth grade 
in grammar school. Consequently most 
dealer helps went over their heads and 
this applied to retail stores as well as 
customers. 

Mr. Hopkins was assigned the topic 
of “The Future of AdvVertising,” but he 
did not stick to the subject, and spoke 
on what advertising must do now and 
what advertising managers must do 
now. 

“Advertising is facing a condition re- 
quiring remedies, action and sales,” he 
said. “Advertising has been hit squarely 
hetween the eyes and the men who sell 
it must get over their groggy condition 
and come to life’ Advertising was on a 
carouse during the war, when nobody 
watched it or kept tab on the results. 
Consequently we can’t today put a finger 
on one specific result from advertising 
that can be figured out in dollars and 
cents and placed before a board of di- 
rectors when we are asking for an ap- 
propriation. 

“Nobody is willing to take a chance 
of saying that $100,000 will bring in so 
much in sales. The sales manager has 
a quota assigned and must reach it. Ad- 
vertising managers should be treated in 
the same way. But they don’t know. 
We know so little about our job that 
we are afraid to put figures and results 
down On paper. We can’t, tell even 
whether a quarter-page or a half-page 
brings better results in sales. 

“We talk of dominating, but don’t 
know what it means. We think it al- 


ways means big space, but I have seen 
small copy that dominated a full-page. 


The board of directors asks when we 
want an appropriation, how much busi- 
ness it will produce and we can’t an- 
swer. The time has come when we must. 

“For instance, we can check accur- 
ately the dollar value of window display 
and we can if we will check accurately 
the dollar value of advertising. The 
sales manager can tell how many calls 
it takes to make a sale. Let the adver- 
tising managers tie up closely with the 
sales managers. Say it takes five calls 
at $50 a call to make a sale. If adver- 
tising reduces this to three calls, it saves 
$100. When you can show that, you 
talk language that the directors can 
understand. 

“We advertising 
salesmen. 


managers are poor 
We should study our own 
chiefs as salesmen study prospects, get 
the kind of argument that will sell them 
and then go to it just as though we 
had not forgotten all we knew about 
salesmanship. Show the chief the dol- 


lar value and there will be no trouble 


about an appropriation. We have come 
to the condition when we must do this 
and when we do it, advertising will be 
a business and not a game.” 


NEW YORK AD CLASS STARTS 





W. C. Freeman and F. L. Blanchard 
Opening Night’s Speakers 
William C. Freeman and Frank Le- 
Roy Blanchard were the speakers at the 
opening of the 23d St. Y.M.C.A. course 
in advertising on Tuesday evening 
Mr. Freeman spoke of advertising as a 
serious business that commanded 
all the ability a man possesses and gave 
him opportunity to exercise every con- 
structive faculty he has. It is a busi- 
ness that is doing more to build up the 
industries and commerce of the country 
than anything else. Therefore it offers 
to young men who are willing to work 
and study a splendid field for the exer- 
cise of their talents. Mr. Blanchard 
discussed “Why Study Advertising” 
and gave an outline of the course to be 
presented under his direction. The 
class starts out with a large enrollment. 


one 


CURTIS HOST ON POTOMAC 


Entertains Presidential Party and News- 
paper Men on Yacht Lyndonia 


(By Telegraph to Evtror & PuBLIsHER) 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 13—The 
President and Mrs. Harding and the 
Vice-President and Mrs. Coolidge were 
among the guests this week of Mr. and 
Mrs. Cyrus H. K. Curtis at luncheon 
aboard the famous Curtis yacht Lyn- 
donia, anchored in the Potomac River. 
The Presidential party was the high spot 
in a series of notable entertainments 
given by the Philadelphia publisher dur- 
ing the stay of the Lyndonia in Potomac 
waters. 

Because the Lyndonia has so much 
the Mayflower lacks, President Harding 
has been interested for some time in 
inspecting the Curtis craft. Other guests 
at the Presidential lunch included Secre- 
tary of War Weeks, Secretary of the 
Navy Denby, Postmaster General Hays, 
\. D. Lasker, chairman of the shipping 
board; George B. Christian, Jr., secre- 
tary to the President; Colonel Edward 
M. House, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Bok 
of Philadelphia; Mr. and Mrs. John C. 
Martin, of Philadelphia; John J. Spur- 
geon, editor of the Public Ledger, and 
Frederic William Wile, the Public 
Ledger’s Washington correspondent. 

Editors and publishers of Washington 
newspapers were dinner guests on the 
yacht Wednesday night, and a group of 
Washington correspondents were lunch 
guests Friday. 
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HARDING WARNS THE PRESS CONGRESS 
AGAINST DANGERS OF PROPAGANDA 





Primary Function of Press, He Says, is to Open Men’s Minds, 
Not Close Them—Williams Says Press Must Disarm 


Before World 


Peace Comes 





(By Navy 


H., Oct. 12—Nearly 
representing more 
{ dozen countries this morning 
pened the initial business session of the 
Congress of the World, with 
President Walter Williams in the chair. 
The following committee chairmen were 
named: Resolutions, Edward Frederick 
Lawson, London Daily Telegraph; con- 
stitution, Frederick Hall, Jamestown, 
N. Y.; order of business, Lorrin Thurs- 
ton, Honolulu; nominations, Mark 
Cohen, New Zealand; credentials, Hol- 
lington Tong, China. 

Invitations to hold the third congress 
have received from the King of 
Spain, China and the Congress of the 
Philippines. The following agenda has 


Radio 


150 


than a 


delegates, 


H' YNOLULJU, T. 


Press 


K, 


been 


been determined upon: 

What preparation is desirable for 
journalism 

How far is freedom of the press neces- 


sary or desirable and how may this free- 
dom best be obtained and safeguarded? 

How best may avenues for news com- 
munication throughout the world be 
established, maintained and kept open? 

What, if are the 
journalism reference to 


obligations of 
international 


any, 
in 
relations ? 

Question of the interchange of jour- 
nalists. 

President Harding, in a special letter 
of greeting presented by Governor 
W. R. Farrington, warned against ex- 
cessive use of propaganda and expressed 
the hope that the newspapers of the 
world would aid in promoting interna- 
tional good-will. He referred to Pacific 
problems, stating that it was hard to 
imagine justifications for conflict among 
peoples separated by the width of that 
ocean. His letter in full, follows: 


“At one time I dared to hope that it might 
be possible for me to come to Honolulu at the 
opening of the Press Congress of the World 
and say in person some of the things that I 
think would be appropriate to so notable an 
occasion. I find it impossible for me to be 
away from Washington at that time, and, there 
fore, am asking you to extend in my behalf the 
greetings of our Government to the delegates, 
and to assure them of the great importance we 
attach to this world gathering of representa 
tives of the press. 

“I hope the fact that I chance to have been 
most of my life a newspaper man will not 
have distorted my judgment so far as to cause 
me to overrate the importance of journalism 
in the present-day world. Not only have the 
World War and the events transpiring since 
the armistice impressed us all anew with the 
use and value of the public press, but they 
have demonstrated the possible danger which 
resides in a press too freely employed for mere 
propaganda. 

“In the overwhelming emergency of the war 
propaganda became a well-nigh universal habit; 
I might almost say a code among journalists. 

t was, of course, intended to be the propa- 
ganda of patriotism, of devout nationalism of 
well-intentioned aspiration for the salvation of 
the best in human society, but it was not al- 
ways entirely fair, judicial or discreet. On the 
whole, it served a splendid purpose in the cir- 
cumstances of war time, but we newspaper men 
could indulge ourselves in no more grievous 
error than to assume that propaganda is the 
first or even a leading aim of a properly con 
ducted press. 

“Your own letter, which has just come to 
hand, concerning the Educational Conference 
of this Summer at Honolulu, suggests to my 
mind the idea that might well dominate an 
ideally conducted press. I cannot but feel that 
the primary purpose of the press, as a social 
institution, is the opening of men’s minds 
rather than the closing of them. 

“Propaganda aims primarily at shutting up 
the mind against other conclusions than those 
which the propagandists designs to implant. 
Education, on the contrary, aims to open the 
mind, to prepare it, to make it receptive and 


to urge it to formulate its own conclusions. 
Propaganda would at last mean _ intellectual 
paralysis; education is, when properly em- 


ployed, intellectual stimulus. It is better that 
men should think than that they should accept 
conclusions formulated by other men for them. 
We have need in these times that men should 
think deeply, that they should realize their 
necessity of settling their own problems. 
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“The world has well-nigh become a 
aggregation of democracies No democracy 
will rise very far above the level of aver 
age thinking capacity, and no aggregation of 
democracies will rise very far above the 
we intellectual abilities of its members 
short, democracy has come to its great trial, 
and the verdict will depend largely its 
capacity to make men think It is not enough 
to say that other systems by their very nature 
discourage men from thinking because they 
1im to provide organizations at the top to do 
their thinking for them That may Se true, 
but it no answer to my proposition that iif 
democracy is to succeed it mast deserve suc 
by proving that it can inspire the race of 
common men to serious, continuous, effective 
consideration of the problems of common men 
“In this work of 
influence of which 
fiected to exert 
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larger, a better, a 


meeting in a day when 
forward the gathering 
tions msider limitation of 
the maintenance of world peace 
liberations inspire a 
more humane view of the elements which 
into the problem of peace and at least a meas 
isarmament; if you can encourage the 
ideal of a world, permanently at peace, then 
you will have given a vast impetus to the effort 
of stat ire presently to consider 
these problems in Washington. 
“We have heard much in 
problem of the *acific, 
take it to be 
the 
It 


day and 


is | to 
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recent 
whatever 
i phase of 
race, of men and 
wherever they are is hard to imagine justi 
fication in this ge, € ially 
view of the world’s unhappy experiences, 
irmed = conflict ized peoples 
where and peoples 
separated as those borders 
Pacific They different races, 
organizations, systems and modes of 
thought them and their widely var; 
may well be an ami 
determine which community) 
better and more effective 
human advancement 
“But that there should be conflict, that war 
fare and controversy should interfere with this 
th-while demonstration of the value of dif 
ferent modes of progress, is almost unthink 
able. The Pacific ought to the seat of a 
generous, tree, open minded competition be 
tween the aspirations and endeavors of the 
oldest and newest forms of human society 
“You are meeting at the crossroads of the 
Pacific, and all the glamor and romance and 
glory which have always surrounded the very 
name of the South Sea. You have an oppor- 
tunity to do a for humanity, and I be 
lieve you have at a peculiarly auspicious 
time. 
“I could 
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express no hope, no more 
wish, for your congress than that it 
might prove the precursor of an understand 
ing which in our day, in our very tomorrow, 
I may say, would insure the peace of the 
world, the proximate end of the frightful 
waste of competing armaments, and the estab- 
lishment of peace on earth, good-will toward 
men. 


greater 


Dr. Walter Williams read the follow- 
ing from T. R. Williams, 
president of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association: 


message 


“On behalf of the American Newspaper Pub 
lishers’ Association, permit me to extend heart- 
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iest greetings to the Press Congress of the 
World. It is a gathering from which it is 
impossible for anything but good to come, 
wherein it will be regarded in some quarters, 
perhaps, as differing from other congresses 


which we all respect too highly to mention 

“It is really of good omen to the people of 
all countries that there should be such an in 
ternational conterence ot their respective 
newspaper fraternities that which you are 
holding 

“The press in every civilized 
supreme vehicle of public opinion, 
public opinion which ultimately governs. That 
the by which the chief nations are inter 
preted one another should be internation 
alized in the spirit of fraternal xd-will, 
therefore, of the highest consequences to men 
elsewhere 

“This 
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received 


of greeting was 


Burnham, owner of the 


A message 
from Viscount 


London Daily Telegraph on behalf of 
the British Empire Press Union, ex- 
pressing the belief that the Congress 
will wield an immense and fruitful in- 
fluence, not only in the common intet 
ests of the newspaper press, but also in 


improving and securing mutual under 
standing and sympathy 

On behalf of China, Hollington K 
long presented the Congress with two 
pieces of silver—one a loving cup, the 
other a miniature temple as an expres- 
ion of the thanks of China for th 


interest taken by the press of the world 
in her internal affairs 


Greetings were also received from the 


American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation 

President Walter Williams in_ his 
opening address declared that if the 


jingoism of the press could be disarmed, 


the limitation of world armaments 
would become an accomplished fact 
He said that the press that is conse- 


crated solely to public welfare, publish- 
ing truth and seeking to bring about 
world understanding, is a more powerful 
igency for bringing about world peace 
than any single conference of powers. 
\t the last night speakers 
pointed out that the press of the world 
can vital 
world 
The occasion is a striking meeting of 
the East and West and a notable gath- 
ering of representatives of the Occident 
and Orient for the discussion of the fu 
ture of the world’s press. That unre 
stricted exchange of international news 
would dispel the clouds of war was the 


banquet 
become a factor in obtaining 


permanent peace 


opinion expressed by V. S. McClatchy, 
of the Sacramento Bee. * 

The delegates assert that they are 
having the greatest time of their lives. 
The reception here was colorful and 
cordial. The party leaves tonight for 


the Islands of Hawaii and Maui to visit 
the voleano and other points of interest 
Business will resumed 


the 17th. 
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TRADE’S 4TH DIMENSION 
IS VISION 


Tomerlin Tells Sphinx Club Success 
Can’t Be Had Without It—DeWeese 
Deplores Use of Large Copy 


The Sphinx Club opened the 1921- 
22 season with its one hundred and 
eventy-fourth dinner at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, October ll. R. F. 
R. Huntsman, publisher of the Brook- 
lyn Standard Union, president of the 
club, acted as toastmaster, and the 
speakers were Charles G. Tomerlin, 


vice-president of Street & Finney, and 
Truman A, DeWeese, director of pub 


licity of the Shredded Wheat Company 

Mr. Tomerlin, who for years was a 
department store director in Cleveland 
and Indianapolis, spoke of the fourth 


He described 


as the first dimension, merchandise; the 
econd, selling and advertising, and the 


dimension in business 


ird, service. He said the character of 
the merchant was known by his mer 
chandise and that in these days it was 
in absolute necessity for success for 
every merchant to perfect himself in 
keeping that kind of merchandise that 
would bring honor to his store. Ad- 


ertising he regarded as an essential to 


busine more so now than ever before, 
and said the merchant who based his 
this year’s advertising on last year’s 
would only do last year’s business. 

the matter of service, and good 
service, he declared to be fundamental 
to the complete success of every 


business 

The fourth is vision, and 
upon this Mr. Tomerlin made his prin- 
cipal talk, describing fully what vision 
meant to the business man. He pointed 


dimension 


mut that it was those men with great 
vision, such as Edison, Wanamaker, 
Marshall Field, Marconi and Henry 
Ford, who had made the. greatest 
uccess, 


Mr. DeWeese made a plea for a Fed- 
eral law that will give the manufacturer 
the right to fix a resale price for his 
commodity instead of putting him in 
jail for making an agreement with the 
distributor to maintain a resale price. 

In the opinion of Mr. DeWeese, the 
prodigal use of large advertising copy 
is to be deplored. In his opinion the 
essentials of good advertising copy are 
terseness and lucidity. He stated that 
the advertisements in the New York 
newspapers that are read by most people 


today are those of Childs’ Restaurants 
and the Knickerbocker Ice Company. 
They occupy about four-inch space, 


single column, and they display origi- 
nality and have news value, and, there- 
fore, attention value; consequently they 
get their 


message across, 
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to the Press Congress of the World at the Grand Canyon, Arizona, en route to Honolulu. 
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Editor & Publisher for October 


ONLY A FEW MORE WEEKS TO THE CLOSE 
OF OUR PRIZE STORY CONTEST 





The End of This Month Will Bring the End of the Opportunity for 
Salesmen to Win $85 Offered by Editor & Publisher for 
Telling of Their Cleverest Sales 





WELVE o'clock, noon, on the first 

day of November the contest ends 
for the cash prizes offered by Eprror & 
PuptisHeR for the story telling in 300 
words or less, the main points of how 
a clever sale was put over. 


It is a curious thing, but a fact, never- 
theless, that men will put off until the 
last moment something they fully in- 
tend to do, and then sometimes fail to 
do it. At the beginning of the con- 
test Epiror & PusLisHEeR received a 
number of letters from salesmen com- 
mending the idea of publishing sales- 
men’s stories and declaring the purpose 
of the writers to enter the competition. 
None the less, though a host of sales- 
men have sent in their stories, not one 
has been received from the men who 
announced their intention to compete. 
The presumption is that they are hold- 
ing off until the last week. 

Of course, it makes no difference 
when a story arrives at this office so 
long as it gets in before the last bell 
sounds; its chance to win the prize is 
just as good as that of the one which 
arrived first. That was made perfectly 
clear at the beginning. But it is fair 
to remind those who have not yet sent 
their ‘stories that the time for them to 
do so is growing very short and will 
soon be past. 

Nor 


stories 


does it matter whether or not 
which have been submitted in 
the competition are published either be- 
fore or after the contest closes. Only 
the editorial department of Epitor & 
PuBLISHER has exercised any discretion 
as to publication, and entirely without 
reference to the Board of Judges which 
will award the prizes after the contest 
closes. So those who have not seen 
their stories in print should not feel 
that they are out of the running be- 
cause of that. Their chances are just 
as good for winning the capital prize 
as though their stories had appeared. 

A few more stories sent by salesmen 
are published here: 

* ok 

Servep Tuirty Days 


A few years ago I was induced to 
forsake newspaper advertising to daub 
around “paint.” 

Cusack put me on his payroll and in 
due’ course the sales manager gener- 
ously proceeded to slip me choice as- 
signments; you know the kind a fresh- 
man gets. 

After careful consideration I selected 
one—Hearst’s Chicago Examiner, and 
thereupon I proceeded to live there 
thirty days and part nights. My first 
call developed that Andrew Lawrence 
was the discretionary power and that 
he was most cautious where he. affixed 
his name. His secretary was friendly, 
and on my third call he got me into the 
chief. I unfolded the plan my boss had 
given me. Mr. Lawrence signified ap- 
proval, but stated he was not ready* to 
sign. 

Next morning I greeted him when 
arrived at his office. 
rence went to lunch, so did I. 
was there when he got back. 

Each morning for thirty beautiful 
mornings, contract in hand, I grected 
him. Once each week his secretary left 
the door of the private office open and 


“® 


But* I 


When Mr. Laws 


I wandered in, but was told he was not 
ready. 

On the thirtieth morning his secre- 
tary tipped me off that his chief was 
going to California that night. Two 
attempts that day were bloomers. At 
8 o’clock that night his family arrived, 
and shortly all left with me in elevator. 
A yellow cab was waiting, and while 
loading, a dollar got me on the floor be- 
side the driver’s seat. In the Santa Fe 
depot, Mr. Lawrence stopped at the 
ticket office for time-tables, That was 
my last chance. Mr. Lawrence smiled 
at the thumb-worn contract—borrowed 
the ticket agent’s pen and— 

Cusack records shows the Examiner 
bought a $68,000 paint campaign that 
night. 

D. E. NortHam, 
Of Benjamin & Kentnor Company, 
Chicago Office. 
* * * 
GINGERING Up A DEALER 


silly Neilly, then the advertising man- 
ager of the United Drug Co. (Rexall 
Remedies) was my friend. I have al- 
ways found it most difficult to sell my 
friends because of a lack of desire to 
take advantage of friendly relationship. 
Rexall had been an exclusive contract 
with the Albany Times-Union for years, 
and I represented the Journal—acknowl- 
edged third in standing. I had solicited 
and canvassed for the account without 
avail. 

In Albany one day I was impressed 
with the fact that the local agent of 
Rexall, unlike agents in other cities, 
lacked enthusiasm for the Rexall propo- 


FS, 2941 
sition, and I based this impression on 
the fact that his Rexall sign was ob- 
scured and that his stock of goods was 
low. On mentioning the matter to 
Neilly later, he investigated his sales 
card and found the purchases by the 
Albany dealer were just enough in 
amount to hold his franchise, and that 
his gross purchase amounted to about 
one-half of the advertising expense in 
the Times-Union. 

I pointed out to Neilly, that no mat- 
ter how good the advertising copy or 
the medium, the advertising campaign 
could not be successful because of the 
dealer’s lack of enthusiasm, and inas- 
much as he owned the franchise, and 
probably purchased it to keep it from 
a competitor, Rexall’s problem was to 
discharge its obligation under the fran- 
chise of furnishing an advertising cam- 
paign at the least possible .cost; the 
Journal rate was exactly one-half of 
the rate charged by the Times-Union, 
and by the exclusive use of the Journal 
all obligations would be fulfilled, but 
Albany would not show on his advertis- 
ing records as a losing venture. 

The Journal secured the contract and 
held it for several years, because the 
competition did not realize the real situ- 
ation and could do nothing to remedy 
it, if perchance the situation was dis- 
closed. 

Joun T. Fitzcerawp, Vice-President, 
3enjamin & Kentnor Company, 
Chicago Office. 
* * * 
Quatity, Not QuaANTITY 

I think the following narrative was 
my best sale because I was up against a 
typical error case of the old farmer 
storekeeper type. 

The town was Amprior, Ont., I had 
sold a man there continually, small, but 
steady until three weeks before, when 
he sold out to Mr. W. I cornered Mr. 
W. After a very lengthy ta'k to him 
of the turnover, profit, etc., he would re- 





for the three best stories. 
peting. 


legitimate occupation. 


$50.00 for the best story. 


Agency. 


United States or Canada. 


~~ Ve 


remaining 90 per cent. 


matter. 





$85.00 CASH PRIZES FOR BEST STORY 


Every salesman in the United States and Canada, no matter what 
his line may be, is invited to send the story of his cleverest sale in com- 
petition for the prizes aggregating $85 offered by Eprror & PUBLISHER 
No bona fide salesman is barred from com- 
He may sell a manufactured commodity, wholesale or retail; 
space for newspaper, periodical, poster or billboard, ideas, suggestions, 
stories, books, life or casualty insurance, direct-by-mail offers, service or 
any other thing that takes him out among buyers as a regular and 


THE PRIZES 


Awards will be made as follows: 


$25.00 for the second best story. 
$10.00 for the third best story. 


For every story which does not win a prize, but which shows merit 
enough to be printed Eprror & PusLIsHER will pay $1.00 


THE JUDGES 


Awards will be made by the following Board of Judges: 
DON C. SEITZ, Business Manager of the New York World. 
WILLIAM H. JOHNS, President of George Batten Co., Advertising 


GEORGE W. HOPKINS, Vice-President and General Sales Manager 
of the Columbia Graphophone Company. 


CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST 


The story must not be longer than 300 words. 
It must be a bona fide experience. f ; 
Stories must be written and signed by salesmen working in the 


Stories must arrive at the office of Eprror & PusLisHER between 
the dates of September 1 and November 1. 
close at 12 o’clock, noon, on November 1. 

5. Literary merit will count for only 10 per cent in judging stories. 

Ingenuity and initiative shown by the salesman will make up the 


Whether the sale was large or small, one cent or $1,000,000, does not 
The cleverness shown by the salesman is the thing. 


The contest will 











ceive by handling our lines he said: 
“Your plug tobacco is smaller at the 
same money than your opposition and 
has less demand. Your cut tobacco is 
also asked for less than others. Why 
should I sell and push these lines of 
yours ?” 

A customer then came in, took his at- 
tention and gave me thinking space. 

When he went out I said: “Mr. W., 
it's not necessary to push these lines by 
going out of your way to do so. Just 
mention to your trade that you have 
some in stock.” 


He said, “why, your plug is smaller,” 
I said “You know, Mr. W., that for one 
quarter you could not get a small two 
finger of say—gin, yes.” 

“For one quarter you can also get a 
whole quart of beer.” 

“What’s the idea.” 


“A person would invariably choose the 
small gin rather than the large beer, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“Well, yes, I guess so.” 

“Then, Mr. W.,, it’s a clear case of qual- 
ity and not quantity which applies to 
these lines that I want you to continue 
to sell. Although the plugs may be 
slightly smaller they make up in quality, 
giving you a steady trade in spite of op- 
position quantity.” He said, “Send it 
along and we'll handle it.” 

I thanked him and left the store with 
“Call again” sounding from the store 
interior. 

Cuas. C. WINMILL, 
Tuckett Tobacco Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
* * * 
CLIMBED A WINDMILL FoR AN ORDER 


Only recently I was traveling through 
West Virginia, trying to get tire dealers 
to sign up with Goodrich for 1918. 

I stopped in a general hardware store 
in the little town of Pentress. As I 
entered the store I saw “Best in the Long 
Run” all over the place, so judged I 
would have an easy time of it. 

“Not on your life,” said Mr. Johnson, 
proprietor of the store. “Goodrich tires 
are all right but this is no time to buy, 
with every car owner about to be draft- 
ed, etc.” On he went with all the 
gloomy excuses he could think of, so I 
bade him “good afternoon” and drove 
on to two other small towns, got good 
orders in both, had a good dinner and 
started back. 

The thought came to me, “Guess you 
let that man Johnson put one over on 
you, didn’t you? Well, I’ll have another 
try at it.” 

Had to pass through Pentress on my 
way back to Morgantown, so I stopped 
off at Mr. Johnson’s store. “He is up 
at the new schoolhouse putting up a 
windmill,” said his clerk when I stuck 
my head in the door. 

Up to the new schoolhouse I went, 
and the moment I saw my friend John- 
son upon top of that windmill I got out 
my fountain pen and made sure it worked 
all right, got my pencil sharpened, my 
carbon in my order blanks and contract 
blank. Then I started up that windmill. 

It was on a hill, and blowing pretty 
good. It wasn’t very easy to climb that 
little tin ladder up some 75 feet, but on 
the platform at the top I found my man, 
Johnson, smiling. 

“What’s the big idea?” he asked. 

“Oh! I forget to tell you,” I started 
in, and gave him a new line of dope, 
filled in the order and got his signature 
to both order and contract. 

So you see, it sometimes takes the un- 
usual to land some of these “hard nuts” 
through the country districts. 

Georce L. Brown, 
The Horace L. Day Co., 
New York City. 
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SPACE BUYERS EXPECT PUBLISHERS TO 
GIVE “REASON WHY” FACTS 





Keener Competition and Greater Money Value Demand by 
Advertisers Make Selector of Media Want Specific Market 
Data More Than Ever Before 





By W. G. COLGATE 


ooW HY don’t publishers show some 
common sense in their advertis- 
ing,” exclaimed an agency space-buyer 
to me as I sat in his office the other day. 
“They nearly all talk as if they were en- 
gaged in a life-and-death sort of compe- 
tition with one another, and as if we 
were hugely concerned in it. “Look 
here,” he said, and he held up a piece 
of follow-up matter which he had just 
opened up. “What do you think of 
this?” he continued, as he read 


THE BINGVILLE CLARION 
last month 
carried 1,102 lines more than 
its nearest competitor! 


“Can you beat it? Bunk! Just bunk, 
that’s all. What the samhill do I care 
about their batting averages in lines? 
I should worry about their comparative 
rating; I can get that from any good 
newspaper directory. What I should 
like to know is the kind of an audience 
they're going to give me to talk to 
through their paper; what’s the nature 
of the district they cover; what sort of 
persons live in the town and how they 
live; what they work at and what they 
get in wages; how they spend their 
money and on what? Give me a picture 
of those who read the paper; tell me 
how many there are of them, and I'll 
pretty well know how to speak to them 
and what to expect in return.” 

“Hold on,” I interposed, “don’t some 
of them do that now?” 

“Well, yes,” grudgingly, “I suppose 
they do; but far too many of them do 
not,” he added, emphatically. 

“For instance ?” 

“Right here—lots of them,” and he 
reached for a copy of Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER. “See here—and here—and 
here,” as he thumbed the pages rapidly. 

To be quite candid, I had to agree 
that in nearly every case his objections 
were well founded. In every advertise- 
ment there was apparent too much of 
invidious distinction, too much of bad- 
mannered self-glorification. There was 
a noticeable lack of that vital informa- 
tion which any intelligent space-buyer 
wishes to know. 

“But that is not all,” he continued. 
“Here is one that says: 


‘The later the time of publication, 
the shorter the life of the news- 
paper. Advertisements in morning 
papers live all day.’ 


And that from a prominent publisher 
who ought to know better. “Why,” he 
asked with some show of reason, “does 
he: knock the evening paper? If it 
comes to that the afternoon daily has 
actually a longer life; for the evening 
paper is read around the lamp after the 
day’s work is done when folks are at 
their leisure. But there is plenty of 
room for both, and the morning paper 
has, I believe, stronger claims on our 
consideration than the debatable one 
this publisher urges for it.” 

“What do you think of this one?” I 
queried, indicating a full-page advertise- 
ment filled with interesting looking 
charts, which, on closer examination, 
showed the comparative productive ca- 
pacity of a Western farming district, 
and disclosed in terms of actual dollars- 
and-cents the potential buying capacity 


of that particular portion of Canada’s 
population. 

“Why, that’s more like it,” he agreed. 
“But here’s another one that says: 

‘Our opposition papers claim a larger 

circulation, but we challenge them 

to prove it.’ 

“T must say that sort of thing leaves 
a bad taste in one’s mouth. Besides, as 
a space-buyer, it is my business to know 
the respective circulations of the papers 
in the town where that came from, and 
I am therefore in a position to draw my 
own conclusions. Let the publisher 
state the case for his own paper and 
substitute facts for knocks, and I and 
many others like me will be better satis- 
fied. We can disperse with the Eatons- 
will Gazette kind of tactics. 

“Contrast that statement 
good-natured reference from 
paper: 

‘The Morning Times comes 
into the field a staunch admirer of 
its evening contemporaries. It 
hopes to thrive on the best of terms 
with them.’ 

How much better that spirit is; it makes 
me warm up to the publisher right 
away.” 

“Well, that sounds encouraging at any 
rate,” I observed. “It shows that they 
cannot all be bad.” 


with the 
another 
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“Yes, and do you know I had a fel- 
low from Montreal drop in here today 
and actually tell me that he wasn’t go- 
ing to try to sell me the papers he rep- 
resented so much as the fields they 
cover. What do you know about that?” 

“Score two,” I commented. “By the 
way, what do you do with all the in- 
formation you get?” 

“I file it—that is, some of it. 
rest goes—” 


The 
and he jerked his thumb 
toward the wastebasket that stood in the 
corner. Then, as he pulled out a drawer 
filled with folders, he added, “Here's 
where | keep it. But it is difficult to 
find a place for all of it, even the good 
stuff, not because I haven’t room for it, 
but simply because it arrives in so many 
different shapes and sizes. Some day, 
[ suppose, the publishers will get together 
and agree upon a standard size. Just 
now each publisher seems to have his 
own peculiar notion of that happy me- 
dium. For example, look at this,” and 
he held up to view a sheet about twelve 
by six inches. “Chock full of valuable 
information about the Province of Que- 
bec—banking, commerce, population, 
classification of occupations and all the 
rest of it—one of the best pieces I have, 
yet printed on a sheet much below the 
standard size, or at least what I should 
consider standard size, which is about 
the dimensions of an ordinary letter- 
head.” 

“Here’s another printed on a postcard 
this time; a short, direct, and concise 
statement full of meaning: 

‘$687,500.00 extra cash handed out to 

Londoners during November and 

December. $1,375,000 of interest is 

paid annually in London to owners 

of Victory Bonds. Half-yearly in- 
stalments will be paid this month 
and next.’ 
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“While it is primarily a bid for finan- 
cial advertising, it is not without a defi- 
nite appeal to the manufacturer and the 
merchant. It is making very intelli- 
gent and practical use of small space. 

“Here’s a publisher who uses the in- 
terrogative form very effectively,” and 
he began to read: 


‘How many different advertisers do 
you think use the New York Thea- 
tre Programs during an 
Over 650. 

‘What do you suppose the renewal 
percentage is on these accounts? 
Over 86 per cent. 


average 
season ? 


‘How many different lines of goods 
do you think have been placed in 
New York by the use of Theatre 
Program advertising exclusively? 
About 25. 


‘How varied would you imagine 
these lines were? They include 
Automobile tires, hair curlers, 


women’s raincoats, upholstery fab- 
ric, men’s neckwear, men’s gloves, 
hosiery for men and women, per- 
fumes, cigarettes, and men’s under- 
wear. 

‘Where do you suppose New York 
Theatre Programs stand with rela- 
tion to volume of business carried 
on the list of 74 leading magazines 
of the country? In 19th place. 
‘To many agents and advertisers 
these figures are rather new and en- 
lightening.’ 


“No strong-arm tactics or overweight 
ideas there; just a straight presentation 
of the facts that gives you something to 
think about, something to chew on. That 
advertisement was one of a series which 
were all pretty much up to standard. 

(Continued on page 38) 





BIRTHDAY GREETINGS TO SAM BOOTH 
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@OMETIMES when a man has en- 

deared himself to many with whom 
he has come in contact, they insist on 
giving a dinner in his honor, not always 
in celebration of any event in his career, 
but just to let him know how much they 
think of him. Of course, once in a 
while, they will seize upon his birthday 
as an excuse for getting the fellows to- 
gether and whooping things up in his 
behalf. 

This is what happened last Monday 
night when Samuel P. Booth, circulation 
manager of the New York Globe, found 
himself at the Waldorf-Astoria sitting 
at the head of a long table surrounded 
by a group of his old-time friends. He 
didn’t know how to account for the dis- 
play of kindly sentiment on the occasion 








until someone whispered in his ear, “It’s 
your birthday.” 

Seated at the table were 50 tried and 
true friends of Mr. Booth who before, 
during and after dinner came up and 
shook hands with him. Some of them 
had been associated with him in Chi- 
cago and elsewhere years ago, but most 
of them were New Yorkers who had 
known him long and liked him. 

Charles McCulloch of Chicago was 
toastmaster and after an excellent din- 
ner had been discussed, introduced sev- 
eral speakers, all whom spoke im- 
promptu. They included D. E. Town, 
J. B. Woodward, Max Annenberg, 
M. E. Douglass and F. W. Spicer. In 
order that Mr. Booth might have some- 
thing substantial to keep as a memento 


of the occasion, he was presented a 
silver humidor duly inscribed. When 
he a rose to speak he had difficulty in 
voicing his appreciation of the gift. 

Among those present besides the 
speakers were: J. M. Annenberg, Jo- 
seph Bannon, John Bresnahan, Ed Cole, 
R. S. Covert, Dr. J. M. de Birming- 
ham, Frank Flaherty, Fenton Dowling, 
J. W. Glenister, William Graham, John 
Hertz, Guy Harrington, Malin Hamil- 
ton, George Kennedy, Charles Levy, 
J. D. Lenihan, R. L. McLean, B. L. Mc- 
Fadden, Nicholas Meyer, M. E. Mc- 
Guirk, E. A. Miller, J. R. Pollock, L. B. 
Palmer, E. M. Scholz, E. A. Scholz, 
Alexander Spear, Julius Stolz, Wilbur 
Smith, Jack Sullivan, Emmett Thomp- 
son, and Frank Walsh. 
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Editor & Publisher 


UNWARRANTED ADVERTISER SERVICE IS 
FRAUGHT WITH GRAVE DANGERS 





Decreasing Paper Prices Starts Rate-Breakers Anew—Agencies Try 
for More Service Than “Standard” Allows—Membership 
Drive Under Way by N. A. N. E. 





By RALPH PERRY 


6¢6§ AM an optimist and I believe the 

time will eventually materialize 
when publishers will stand hitched to a 
common method of service, particularly 
if the service is based on hard-boiled 
common sense,” writes an enthusiastic 
member of N.A.N.E., in commenting on 
his belief that too many papers are sell- 
ing other things than advertising space 
to national advertisers 

This member’s paper follows the 
N.A.N.E. Standard of Merchandising 
Practice for Newspapers to a dot, and as 
a result of it has lost one or two ac- 
counts, because his paper would not give 
the advertiser something to which he was 
not legitimately entitled and which ac- 
cording to his statement was given by 
other papers in a mad rush for contracts, 
regardless of costs or ultimate results. 
It has been several times intimated that 
newspapers have been threatened with 
loss of advertising contracts if they 
would not in addition to giving space, 
writeups, etc., pay for the cost of print- 
ing and mailing broadsides. This is a 
practice, vicious in itself, and is only an 
added burden on any newspaper which 
permits itself to be forced into giving 
something which is clearly prohibited in 
the Standard. 

Writing to headquarters this member 
states: 

“For a long time we have been hewing 
close to the Standard of Practice for 
Merchandising Service formulated at the 
Indianapolis convention and endorsed by 
so many other associations, subsidiary 
and otherwise. By doing this we have 
frequently burned up a few good pros- 
pects, but our courage still remains and 
it is functioning 100 per cent. 

“Very recently we lost the account of 
the placed by because 
Mr. . in charge of the account 
declined to reimburse us for mimeo- 
graphing and postage on certain person- 
ally signed service letters he desired us 
to send out in this territory on our sta- 
tionary. Having had some experience 
in the great American game of draw, we 
stood pat, unwilling to play one agency 
for fish and one for fowl. In the last 
analysis, Mr. advised our office 
that it was impossible for him to change 
his attitude in the matter, ‘as every 
newspaper on his list had agreed’ to this 
condition and that all costs would be 
borne by the newspapers and obviously 
he could not deviate in our case.” 

This member’s letter brings home a 
strong warning to N. A. N. E. members 
of the dangers that may arise from sell- 
ing advertising space and giving service 
that will discount all possible profits 
from the advertising run. 

In the mail along with the above let- 
ter came one from George W. Lemons, 
director of advertising for the Dallas 
News, in which Mr. Lemons states: 

“You are assured that so far as the 
Dallas Morning News, the Galveston 
Daily News and the Dallas Journal are 
concerned, we are going to conform to 
the Standard.” + 

If every newspaper would follow the 
precepts of the Standard, agencies would 
find it difficult to “strong-arm” publica- 
tions into giving away something on the 
threat of transferring the account else- 
where. 





R. PERRY conducts in Epitror & 

PusBLISHER each week (under the 
auspices of the National Association 
of Newspaper Executives) a round 
table discussion on matters of inter- 
relation to the newspaper advertising 
department and the user of newspaper 
advertising space. Criticism or com- 
ment on any views expressed and con- 
tributions should be sent to the office 
of the president of the N.A.N.E., Star- 
Telegram, Fort Worth, Tex. 











EALER publications not only create 

good will between the national ad- 
vertiser and the dealer, but are valuable 
good-will makers for the newspaper, ac- 
cording to a Western dealer, comment- 
ing on the Southwestern Retailer recent- 
ly issued by the merchandising depart- 
ment of the Los Angeles Examiner. 

This dealer in commenting on the Re- 
tailer said: 

“The Examiner is showing the regu- 
lar Western spirit doing the big thing 
first. The idea of having a newspaper 
for the trade that will tell dealers just 
how much co-operation they may ex- 
pect from manufacturers is certainly 
a good one. Previous to now, we fe- 
tailers have had to stumble along in the 
dark, getting promises before perform- 
ances. You open the way that enables 
dealers to cash in on advertising cam- 
paigns and get the turnover that means 
the rings on the till. We are with you 
with all our might.” 

One N.A.N.E. member says too 
many newspapers look on the dealer pub- 
lication entirely as a club to persuade 
national advertisers to place copy. This 
member thinks that this should be 
only one reason, and that the big idea is 
to bring the dealer closer to the news- 
paper, to show him that the newspaper 
means business, and instill in the dealer 
the confidence that when a prospective 
or present advertising account is brought 
to his notice, it is worthy of the closest 
attention. 


for 


October 1S,. 1921 
APVERTISING managers of the dail- 

ies of Iowa have a little associa- 
tion of their own. They meet twice a 
year. Most of the members are also 
members of N.A.N.E. and Vice-Presi- 
dent Harry T. Watts, for Iowa, who is 
advertising manager for the Des Moines 
Register-Tribune has assured headquart- 
ers that he will submit at the next meet- 
ing of this association an outline of 
some of the things N. A. N. E. should 
have on its program at the Milwaukee 
convention. 

Vice-President Watts has agreed that 
at that time he will ask members to 
make suggestions regarding the program 
for next year’s national convention. He 
is also planning on attending the prelim- 


inary meeting of directors and_vice- 
presidents in Chicago this month. 
+ ts 


HE rate question will probably be a 

big topic this year at N. A. N. E, 
convention because of the numerous ef- 
forts of national advertisers and in 
many cities, the department stores to 
decrease display rates. 

The decrease in the price of news- 
print and the predicted possibility of fur- 
ther decreases, according to several 
members, have led advertising agencies, 
acting for national advertisers, to “feel 
around” to see if this decrease cannot be 
turned to lower rates. Several members 
have informed headquarters of a pre- 
concerted movement to bring this about, 
and according to their statements the 
movement is more substantial than the 
average publisher realizes. Regardless 
of circulation figures, advocates of the 
decreased display rate point out that the 
decrease in the cost of newsprint should 
materially lower part of the overhead 
and for that reason the source of revenue 
for the newspaper would be favored. 

Publishers, on the other hand, have 
refrained from making any announce- 
ments as to rate decreases for either de. 
partment stores or national advertisers, 
and their reasons would appear to make 
the agency all the more keen to ask fur- 
ther questions why. 

* * * 


THAT the membership campaign will 

be prosecuted with vigor is reflected 
in the replies from vice-presidents al- 
ready received as each state official has 
assured the president that he will make 
every effort possible to make his state 
100 per cent before the Milwaukee con- 
vention. 





BE IN CHICAGO, OCTOBER 28 





WICE-PRESIDENTS of N. A. N. E. 

received a personal letter from head- 
quarters last week, urging immediate 
action in getting new members as well 
as forwarding to headquarters sugges- 
tions and information for the coming 
convention in Milwaukee. With the let- 
ters were sent many hundred copies af 
the N. A. N. E. pink book, for the en- 
lightenment of new members. The let- 
ter sent vice-presidents by President 
Shuman follows: 

“I am expecting great things from my 
vice-presidents this year. With your help 
and that of others, I am confident, all of 
us pulling together, that we can make 
N. A. N. E. an association capable of 
solving all problems now before it. 

“You have two important tasks as 
vice-president of your state. 

“The first is to help me in formulat- 
ing the program for the 1922 convention 
at Milwaukee. There was some criticism 
of this year’s program, largely to the 
effect that it dealt too much in generali- 
ties and too little in actualities. Won't 
you submit right away a list of those 
things that should be incorporated in the 


program Also ask our members who 
come under your jurisdiction for ideas. 
There will be a preliminary meeting in 
Chicago, during the A.B.C. convention, 
at the Blackstone Hotel, October 28, 
at which all vice-presidents as well as 
directors are urged to attend if possible. 
These suggestions regarding the program 
should be made now, so that we can con- 
sider them at this meeting. 


“The next important matter is that of 
securing new members. We have good 
representation from your state now, but 
we should have more. I am depending 
on my vice-presidents to make their 
states as near 100 per cent as possible. 
A letter written by yourself and carrying 
with it the folder enclosed in this letter 
should help. 


“Every newspaper executive should be 
a member of N. A. N. E. The same 
reason that prompted you to become a 
member is the big reason to give the 
other fellow. You probably have some 
other good reasons too. Write execu- 
tives in your state. Keep after them. 
We will support you from this end to the 
best of our ability.” 





I. T. U. SEEKS MEETING 
WITH A. N. P. A. 


Publishers’ Arbitration Committee Con- 
sidering Conference—Union Uses 
Newspaper Ads in 44-Hour 
Week Campaign 


(By Telegraph to Evitor & PuBLISHER) 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Oct. 11—The 
question of renewal of the arbitration 
contract between the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association and the 
International Typographical Union is 
now up to the publishers’ committee, of 
which Victor P, Lawson of the Chicago 
Daily News is chairman. Mr. Lawson, 
responding to a suggestion of Secretary 
J. W. Hays of the I. T. U. following 
the latter’s recent convention, has stated 
that he is putting the question of future 
conferences up to the members of his 
committee. 

The special standing committee of 
the A. N. P, A. and the I. T. U. officials 
were in session all last week as the inter- 
national arbitration board, reaching an 
absolute deadlock on all cases presented 
to them. 

The A. N. P. A. committee on the new 
arbitration contract and the I. T. U. 
executives are also in a deadlock, as 
stated recently in Epttror & PuBLISHER. 
The I. T. U. officials were instructed by 
their convention not to make a contract 
with the publishers which would make 
union law arbitrable. The publishers’ 
committee was authorized by the last A. 
N. P. A. convention to make a contract 
only in case union law as it applies to 
working conditions is made arbitrable. 
Neither side shows any sign of weaken- 
ing. The publishers are in a better posi- 
tion, as their committee has no way of 
securing approval for a contract that 
maintains union law as_ unarbitrable, 
while the union can submit the question 
to a referendum of local unions at any 
time. 

The International. Typographical 
Union is starting at once a series of 
10 1,000-line advertisements in 24 news- 
papers in Philadelphia, Denver, Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Harrisburg and 
Toronto. The advertisements were writ- 
ten by Paul Ritchey of the Russel M. 
Seeds Company, Indianapolis. 

The advertisements place before the 
public reasons for the economic value of 
the 44-hour week. They cover the sub- 
ject from a human as well as a business 
angle and close with an appeal for read- 
ers to write to the nearest local union 
for a booklet entitled “Facts.” 

Secretary Hays says that if the adver- 
tisements have the desired effect, the 
Typographical Union expects to go into 
a nation-wide campaign covering every 
large city in the country. 





Printers Boycott Struck Theatres 


Members of Springfield (Ohio) Typo- 
graphical Union, have adopted a resolu- 
tion in connection with the strike and 
lockout of union employees of local thea- 
tres, providing a fine of $25 and suspen- 
sion from the the union for any mem- 
ber patronizing the theatres during the 
dispute. For a second offense, the reso- 
lution provides dismissal from the union. 
The strike and lockout of the union 
theatre employees followed a proposal of 
the theatre owners and managers to re- 
duce wages five dollars a week. 





Gravure for Washington Herald 
The Washinton Herald recently added 
a rotogravure section to its Sunday edi- 
tion. It is printed by the Southern Gra- 


vure Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 
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ADVERTISING ERRORS AND HOW TO AVOID THEM 


Here is the Scientific Explanation of Why It is Useless to Advertise, Once or Twice, and Why the 
. Beginning of a Campaign Should Be a Whirlwind 


VW HILE it is true, viewed from some angles, that 

money spent in advertising is never totally wast- 
ed, it certainly is legitimate to consider the ways of 
making a given amount of advertising space yield 
maximum results in sales. There are some concerns 
who seem to operate their advertising campaigns 
on the theory that lavish advertising is the solution 
of all problems, and to a certain extent a huge 
amount of publicity work, even of the poorer va- 
riety, will in the end accomplish wonderful results. 
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Too Many Words in Caption. 


Many companies, however, have but moderate re- 
sources and are compelled to limit their expendi- 
tures for advertising. It is then necessary to con- 
sider the means of making a small amount of space 
go a long way. 

Suppose, for example, an infant business set aside 
$2,000 for a first attempt at advertising. It would 
be perfectly possible to spend this sum on just one 
full color page advertisement. The same amount 
of money expended on a more modest advertisement 
in the same magazine would secure the same space in 
several editions and over a considerable length of 
time. Or the same amount of money might secure 
advertising in a magazine of smaller circulation for 
a year or more. 

Which of these methods of expenditure will re- 
sult in more sales? 

The answer to this question is that it is. always 
better to run a series of modest, inexpensive adver- 
tisements than to tie one’s fortunes to one large, 
pretentious display. 

The reason for adopting the latter course is ex- 
plained by reference to the psychologist’s “curve of 
forgetting.” Very few customers are ever ready to 
purchase at the moment they happen to be reading 
an advertisement. 

The fact that a person does not jump up from 
his chair and rush out to buy the article you are 
advertising does not mean that your particular bit 
of publicity has failed and your money is wasted. 
You must not expect the reader to keep his check 
book at his elbow while he is reading magazines so 
that he shall be able to send you an order for the 
goods before he forgets about it. 

What you have a right to expect is that he will 
remember your advertisement when he goes to the 
store to purchase the type of goods you have to sell. 

Therefore we can say that an advertisement must 
serve the purpose, not only of attracting attention, 
but of preventing the forgetting tendency. 

The law of forgetting is as well established in the 








By ADELBERT FORD 


Instructor of Psychology in University of Michigan 


ArticLe V.—FAaLse DIstrIBUTION 


field of psychology as are the laws of attention and 


emotion. After attention has been fixed upon a 
thing the process of forgetting is at first very rapid; 
then it gets slower and slower. Portions of the 


memory may be left in the nervous system even at 
the end of life. None of our thoughts are ever to- 
tally forgotten, although they may become so dim 
that we cannot recall what they were, or they may 
become so blended with other ideas that we no 
longer recognize them. The fact that nothing is 
ever totally forgotten may be seen by using a little 
practical application. You may learn a bit of poetry 
and then forget it over a period of several years 
No matter how long you wait, and no matter how 
perfectly you seem to have forgotten the poem, it 
will never require so many repetitions to relearn 





This Caption is Understood at a Glance. 


the poem as it did at the first learning. The unseen 
traces of the first learning are still there. 

The “curve of forgetting” may be illustrated in 
this way: Learn fifty French words and see how 
rapidly you forget them. The day after you will 
find that you have forgotten probably twenty of 
them. The next day after that only ten more will 
have been forgotten. During 
the next week but five more 
will fade out of memory; dur- 
ing the next month three more; 
and during the following year 
but two of the remaining 
words. About ten will stay in 
the memory until the end of life. 

We may readily see now why 
a series of advertisements is 
much better than a single large 
display. Since the forgetting 
process is much more rapid at 
first than it is later on, the ma 
jor effort should be concen- 
trated on the fore part of the 
campaign. 

In view of the “curve of 
forgetting” it would be better 
to start with a whirlwind cam- 
paign of just a few months at 
longest and then gradually de- 
crease the frequency of adver- 


words 
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tising to the minimum stage. It must be borne in 


mind, however, that it is a mistake to completely 
drop all advertising efforts. 

The above methods should not be adhered to 
rigidly in certain cases. If the product is being sold 
over a considerable number of years one must always 
keep in mind the fact that there are new prospective 
customers coming into the field, and to bring these 
into the fold of users an occasional strong cam 
paign is necessary. Sudden distraction by power 
ful competition may make a new campaign advis 
able at any moment. 

As an instance of the above conditions being used 
in the present field of advertising, we might note 
that a new jewelry concern would not insure a 
flourishing business if it were started on just the 
amount of advertising done by Tiffany and Com- 
pany, of New York. Tiffany’s has established its 
reputation; all the public needs is an occasional 
reminder of the quiet, unobtrusive kind. 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes advertisements are no 
longer plastered over the pages of every magazine 
we sce. 

These manufacturers and dealers have established 
their position and are now able to obtain a maxi 
mum of sales with a minimum of effort. 

Three months to a year of intensive publicity work 
will usually begin to give the dealer a chance to see 
how high the demand will run for his goods. After 
this high-water mark has been established the next 
problem is to keep it at this point. It is possible 
to keep a check on results by the tabulation of a 
“curve of sales,” so as to keep the demand at a 
maximum without wasting money in excess adver 
tising. The height of this curve will serve as an 
indicator for the amount of advertising to be used. 
The intensive advertising at the fore part of the 
campaign serves to counteract the rapid tendency in 
the curve of forgetting; a minimum amount of ad- 
vertising only is needed in the later campaigns in 
order to bolster up the slower forgetting tendency. 
The hypothetical curve shown in the diagram could 
be used in these tabulations: 

The rule would be: regulate the advertising distri- 
bution to counteract the normal curve of forgetting. 

The advertiser of moderate means is often con- 
fronted with the question of the size of an adver- 
tisement necessary to insure attracting the attention 
of the reader. This falls directly under the psycholo- 
gist’s laws for the determinants of attention. 

There are about four ways of making a person 
attend whether he wants to or not: the intensity of 
a sensation; the size of a thing; and the effect of 
change from one kind of stimulus; in other words, 
novelty. 

To illustrate how these may apply, these examples 


may be noted: A loud explosion outside your win- 
dow would attract your attention involuntarily 
because of its ttensity. You would be forced to 


notice the flaring headlines in the morning paper 





Showing the Curve of Forgetting. 








Too Complicated to 


because of their sicse. Someone in your 


office starts humming a tune in a low 
voice; it does not bother you at first, 
but after a while it “gets on your 


nerves” and you have attended to it be- 
cause of its persistency. lf your office 
should suddenly become quiet and still, 
the change would attract your attention 
just as surely as the noise would. 


Three of these factors can be proved 
to be matters of contrast. Nothing is 
imtense except by comparison with the 


less intense. Nothing is large except 
by comparison to the small, Change 
from noise to sudden quiet is again a 
matter of contrast. 

Since three of these factors can be 


reduced to contrast values, the matter 
as applied to advertising becomes very 
much simplified. The application of the 
factor of persistency has already been 
considered under the discussion of the 
“curve of forgetting.” 

It does not always take a large adver- 
tisement to force attention; attention by 
contrast can be procured just as easily 
by other factors. 

When there is a long series of adver- 
tisements in the magazines, all large and 
of equal size, the value of size loses its 
force of attention because there is noth- 
ing with which it may be contrasted. 
In this sort of a situation the means of 
contrast should be reduced to considera- 
tions of form and style. 

Ina current copy of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal I noticed a long series of ad- 
vertisements, every one in color. Color 
contrast here was destroyed by the fact 
that there were too many similar styles. 
If an advertisement had been inserted 
in this series with just one color, say 
the brown rotogravure kind, it would 
have had more attention value than any 
of the color advertisements. 
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Attract Attention. 


Often the advertiser is so anxious to 
use all the space he has bought that he 
fills the advertisement from top to bot- 
tom, from edge to edge, with fine text 
and thereby destroys all chance of in- 
ducing contrast values. Advertising 
agencies, especially, will recall familiarly 


this sort of a customer who is so 
anxious to get his full dollar’s worth 
of advertising space that he defeats his 
own purpose. 

Many a dealer balks at spending 
money for perfectly blank margins with- 
out realizing that the empty margin may 
serve contrast to the advertisement 
and thereby attract the attention of the 
readers. 

Peculiar style may be used as an at- 
traction to attention through novelty 
contrast. The Hupmobile or the Tiffany 
advertisements are examples of this. In 
the attempt to secure unique and orig- 
inal styles, however, the pages of the 
average magazine are filled with a 
hodge-podge of curious forms and 
shapes. 


as 


At the present moment the straight, 
simple style of advertisement is likely 
to stand out from the others by way of 
contrast. 

Again, the distribution of material in 
the individual advertisement is of im- 
portance for consideration. 

The number of words in the captions 
should not exceed five and preferably 
should be reduced to three. The reason 
for this lies in the fact that as one reads 
along the line of type an attention unit 
cannot take in more than five words at 
a time on the average. 

If you will watch a person’s eyes just 
as he reads along the line of newspaper 
type, you will see that the eyes move in 
little jerks, each small stoppage being 
just long enough to attend to a group 
of from three to five words. 

Many readers in glancing through a 
magazine give about one glance at each 
advertising page, and you should aim 
to impress this type in his one glance 
at your page. But if this small unit of 
attention has brought the reader nothing 
to think about he will probably pass on 
to other pages never realizing that your 
advertisement has been before his eyes. 

The same principles apply to the use 
of illustrations. The pictures in an ad- 
vertisement should be simple and unitary 
in appearance. It is impossible for a 
human being to attend to two different 
things at exactly the same time. If you 
have placed several pictures on the same 





page you have destroyed the attention 
value in just the same way you would 
if you have too many words in the cap- 
tions. 

The problem of attention value of the 
various pages of the magazines is an old 
one. Some magazines charge more for 
the cover pages, especially the outside 
one. 

From the standpoint of the likelihood 
of attending, there are many other places 
better than this on the inner pages of 
the magazine. The page just in front 
of the first reading material is attended 
to first, when the reader is fresh and un- 
influenced by other matter. The pages 
just at the end of the pieces of fiction 
come at a time when the reader has 
finished his story and is looking for 
something in which to be interested. 

The present practice of inserting the 
ends of fiction between columns of ad- 
vertising has increased the possibilities 
by giving several pages to this latter 
type. 

Probably one of the greatest dangers 
in the utilization of space lies in the use 
of newspapers in publicity campaigns. 
Here the sheet is so large that a series 
of full page advertisements, day after 
day, is impossible for most concerns. 
It is here that the advertisements must 
compete with each other for contrast 
values. The use of margins for contrast 
is especially important. The use of 
black-faced type for inciting contrast 
is so prevalent that it is doubtful if it 
can be improved upon in any way. 

One of the most important considera- 
tions in space utilization in newspaper 
advertising lies in the attention value 
of the various parts of the page. The 
English language is read from left to 
right, from top to bottom. This reading 
tendency becomes a habit that is used in 
all kinds of observation. 

3ut in reading any given piece of ma- 
terial the attention value of the different 
parts is not the same. The beginning 
is always remembered the best and at- 
tended the best of any other part. If 
you are memorizing a piece of poetry, 
it is the first stanza that is remembered 
better than any other, and the first line 

(Continued on page 29) 
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@ When the Arms Congress gets down to work in 


Washington on Nov. 11, its success or failure will 
depend largely upon the degree to which public 


opinion has been created, informed and directed. 
THE WORLD ARRANGED TO BRING 


H. G. WELLS 


the greatest modern writer, to America because it believed this 
was an act of public service to all humanity. Wells will re- 
port the sessions of the Congress, and he will do more. He will 
tell the peoples of the world what each development means; what 
the diplomats are trying to do for them, and to them; what the 
effect will be on their children and their children’s children if 
this Congress succeeds—or if it fails. 










@ That the Wells articles will be all that is prophesied for them 
seems borne out by the judgment of the publishers of the fol- 
lowing newspapers, who with the Chicago Tribune will print 
them simultaneously with 










WV y 
GASH If LPEPLS 
Mas cave 
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IE A EN LI : 

Baltimore Sun. Syracuse Herald. Seattle Times. 
Philadelphia Inquirer. Buffalo Times. Portland Oregonian. 
Pittsburgh Press. Springfield Republican. Salt Lake City Tribune. 
Boston American. Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. Kansas City Star. 
Washington Times. St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Richmond News-Leader. 
Atlanta Georgian. , Cincinnati Enquirer. Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer. 
San Francisco Examiner. Erie Times. York (Pa.) Gazette and Daily. 
Los Angeles Examiner. Minneapolis Journal. Omaha News. 


In addition to these American newspapers, there will be international publication by the leaders of the press 
in every part of the world. Arrangements have been made giving the rights throughiout the British Empire to 
the Northcliffe press, including the London Times, Daily Mail, London Evening News and affiliated newspapers 
in all the British dominions. Wells’s greatest work, “The Outline of History,” has carried his name and fame 
throughout all this territory and, in fact, throughout the world. 


South American publication rights have been granted to La Nacion of Buenos Ayres, which will distribute 
the series to other leading newspapers in Brazil, Chili, Peru and elsewhere in South America. 


A franchise for thi publication of the Wells articles in Japan has been given to the great Japanese daily, 
Asahi Shimbun of Tokio, which also has been commissioned to distribute them throughout China. 


The time to reserve these articles is NOW! 
Wire for reservations. 
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ur World’s Series Service Pleased Our Papers 








Although our general illustrated news and feature 
service is distributed from Cleveland, we meet special 
emergencies in special ways. 


The World’s Series always creates a demand for illus- 
trations, and cuts of the first game are particularly desired 
in a great hurry. We arranged to have matrices mailed 
from New York in order to cut down time and give our 
Eastern papers proper protection, and judging from the 


kind words we hear, we seem to have made good in our 
effort. 


The game was over at four o’clock, and at four-thirty 
we had selected the photographs that we thought would 
be most likely to serve our clients’ needs. These included 
pictures of McNally stealing home, Miller scoring the 
first run on Babe Ruth’s single, the Babe being put out 
at second, and for human interest, a picture of Judge 
Landis with a sweater buttoned up around his neck. 


““We beat them all with the photo cuts of the game of 
Wednesday, printing the pictures on Friday in all edi- 
tions.” writes Stephen Bolles, editor of the Gazette of 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 


“That layout of four pictures of the first World’s 
Series game was surely a trump card. It arrived for our 
4:10 edition on the day after the game, which is bang-up 
service,” says J. A. Murrin, telegraph editor of the 
Franklin (Pa.) News-Herald. 


Then read what the News-Herald said about the matter 
in its issue of Friday, October 7: 


PHOTOS SET A RECORD 


The pictures of the first ball game at the Polo Grounds, 
printed in The News-Herald 24 hours later, establish a 
record for speed. These were supplied by the Central 
Press Association, of which this paper is a regular client. 
Photos of the game were rushed from the ball ground to 
the New York office, and there arranged for distribution in 
mat form. Arriving in Franklin at 2 o’clock Thursday 
afternoon, they were sent to the press room for use in the 
final edition, out at 4 o'clock. 


Next Comes the Armaments Conference 


We are already stocking up our clients’ morgues with mats to use 
in illustrating the proceedings of the armaments conference at 


Washington, beginning next month. In addition to halftone art. 


we shall supply a series of character studies by Cartoonist Bush- 


nell, whose expert skill as a draughtsman is a matter of common 
knowledge. 


In Our Twelfth Year 


We are accumulating friends and good will along with our reputa- 
tion for faithful service. We are now in our twelfth year, and seem 
to be gathering momentum all the time, in spite of the periods when 
building is hard work. 

We like to be judged by the company we keep; in other words, the 
papers we supply. Let us mention a few in the larger cities: Detroit 
Journal, Milwaukee Sentinel, Pittsburg Leader, Seattle Times, Louis- 
ville Times and Courier-Journal, Des Moines Register and Tribune. 
Omaha World-Herald, Spokane Chronicle, Oakland Enquirer, San 
Diego Tribune, Houston Chronicle, Birmingham News, Dallas Times- 

Herald, Fort Worth Record, Memphis News-Scimitar, Knoxville 


Journal and Tribune, Atlanta Constitution, New Orleans Item, Syra- 
cuse Journal, Rochester Times-Union, Scranton Times, Lowell Courier- 
Citizen, Erie Dispatch, Youngstown Telegram, Canton Repository, 
Akron Beacon-Journal, Toledo Times, Fort Wayne News and Sentinel, 
South Bend Tribune, Springfield (Ill.) State Register, Davenport 
Times, Minneapolis Tribune, Grand Rapids News, Washington Herald 
Winnipeg Free Press, Mexican Post, Mexico City—Diario de la 
Marina, Havana, Manila Bulletin, Shanghai Press. Our regret about 
starting to name our papers lies in the fact that the list of good ones 
is so long that we cannot mention them all. 


And we're proud of 
them all, 


Che Central Press Assoriation 


H. A. MeNITT, Manager 
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IRVIN S. COBB 


Evening Post’s 


We have arranged with the New York Evening Post to place with 
the newspapers its daily financial news service. Every newspaper 
man knows that for years the Evening Post has excelled all others in 
the authority and scope of its financial service, and that the high 
character of the paper is reflected in the integrity of its news of the 
world of finance. The service is already in the hands of a number 
of enterprising newspapers, but some territories are still open. The 


Daily Stories 


By 


Irvin S. Cobb 


We shall begin releasing within three or four weeks an 
important new daily feature by the greatest of American 
humorists, prepared especially for us. 


Mr. Cobb is writing a series of short funny stories of the 
sort which he tells so effectively—negro dialect stories, Yan- 
kee stories, English, Irish and Scotch stories—all brief and 


pointed. 





Cobb is the greatest of story-tellers, and 
he is getting ready for us the best of the tales which 
he uses so effectually at dinners and among his friends 
at the clubs. 


We can maintain our reputation for conservative state- 
ment and still say that this new Cobb series is likely to prove 


the best of all short newspaper features. We have not yet 


begun our selling campaign, and it will pay editors every- 


where to wire us at once. The feature will be sold wherever 


newspapers are printed in English. 


Financial Service 


service comprises a daily financial lead, Wall Street paragraphs, 
bond market lead, curb market lead, market lead and 
prices, coffee market lead and prices, foreign exchange lead 
and tables, complete stock and bond market quotations, Saturday 
London cable, and several Saturday features distributed by mail. 
All or any part of the service may be bought by papers in 
open territories. 


cotton 


Our Standard Features 


Our regular list includes these excellent features: 

Cartoons by Fontaine Fox, Charles Dana Gibson, R. L. Goldberg. 
and Harry J. Tuthill; weekly dramatic letter by Burns Mantle (and 
a very good one it is too) ; a weekly humorous article by Thomas L. 
Masson (you know him—he is managing editor of Life); Hugh S. 
Fullerton’s very readable daily column, “On the Screen of Sport,” 


and others. We are arranging a special service on the armaments 
conference, to include among other things a series by J. L. Garvin. 
editor of the London Observer. and one of the greatest, wisest, and 
fairest of all commentators on international affairs, 

Did your paper have Irvin Cobb’s reports of the World’s Series, or 
are you among those who didn’t but wish you had? 


Che Central Press Assoriatinn 


Times Building. New York 


V. V. MeNITT, Manager 
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DETROIT TIMES’ BUYER 
WAS W. R. HEARST 


Arthur Brisbane and Edgar D. Shaw 
Took Charge This Week—James 
Schermerhorn Asked to Stay 
with Paper 





Detroit, Oct. 13.—A motion to set 
aside the sale of the Detroit Times 
to William R. Hearst interests sev- 
eral days ago was filed today in the 
Federal Courts in behalf of Earl C. 
Rayner of Illinois, a creditor. He 
maintained the sale price, $101,000 
in addition to the assumption of 
liabilities of more than $200,000 was 
“erossly inadequate.” A fair price, 
he contends, would be $639,200. 











(By Telegraph to Epitor & PuBLISHER) 


Detroit, Oct. 10—The Detroit Times 
became a member of the Hearst string 
of newspapers with its first edition today. 
Arthur Brisbane walked into the office 
of the Times at 5 o’clock this morning 
as personal con- 
firmation of the 
rumor which has 
been current here 
since Thursday 
that “Hearst has 
bought the 
Times.” 

Mr. Brisbane 
in the chief edi- 
torial chair and 
Edgar D. Shaw 
in the business 
office will direct 
the destinies of 
the youngest 
member of the 
Hearst newspaper family until it is not 
only on its feet but walking with healthy 
strides. Mr. Shaw is expected here 
Tuesday morning from New York, 
where he has been in the general man- 
agement of the Hearst organization. 

Since the receiver’s sale of the paper 
on Thursday, when the highest bid was 
placed by a local law firm, there has been 
no general knowledge of who had ac- 
quired the paper. Mr. Brisbane’s “To- 
day” column and a two-column announce- 
ment cleared up the mystery today. 

James Schermerhorn, Sr., will be 
asked to remain with the paper, after 
his 21 years of directing it, Mr. Bris- 
bane said. Mr. Schermerhorn has not 
announced his intentions. 

It was the advertisement of the Times 
sale in Eprror & PusLisHEerR which 
moved Mr. Brisbane to set wires moving 
to purchase it. 

In New York 
only a few days 
before the sale 
he came across 
the  advertise- 
ment. 

“The night be- 
fore the Times 
was sold, Levy 
Mayer, a Chica- 
go lawyer, and I 
were dining in 
New York,” Mr. 
Brisbane said. 
“Mr. Mayer was 
asked whether, through his legal con- 
nections, he could arrange on such short 
notice (it was 10 o’clock at night) to 
buy a paper in Detroit at 10 o’clock the 
following morning.” 





ArTHUR BrisBANE 


Epcar D. Suaw 


“I can buy anything, anywhere, on any 
notice,” replied Mr. Mayer. “He proved 
it. The arrangements for the Times 
purchase were made in a short time.” 

With Mr. Brisbane when he arrived 
here were Courtland Smith, his brother- 
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in-law and former president of the Am- 
erican Press Association, and Emil J. 
Steinheuser, Mr. Brisbane’s secretary. 

Time or announcement as to changes 
in departmental personnel was not op- 
portune, Mr. Brisbane said. The edi- 
torial staff will be augmented, it was 
understood. 


New Hearst Seattle Paper 


Articles of incorporation for the Daily 
American Publishing Company have been 
filed at Olympia, Wash. The company 
plans to publish an evening newspaper, 
Sundays excepted, in Seattle, to be 
known as the Seattle American. The in- 
corporators, who are thought to be act- 
ing for the Hearst interests, are William 
J. Davis and Charles H. Steffen. The 
company is capitalized at $100,000. 


Denies Hearst Ownership 


The Des Moines Capital, in conjunc- 


tion with its Post Office statement of 
ownership and circulation last week, 
denied rumors which, it states, have 


been circulated for several months, that 
William R. Hearst had bought or was 





negotiating for the purchase of the 
Capital. 
Matco.m J. Atpricu, editor of the 


Fairmont (Minn.) Martin County Daily 
Independent, died of cancer aged 61. 
Before going with the Independent he 
had for thirty years served the Fair- 
mont Sentinel in an editorial capacity. 
His son Wayne Aldrich is a newspaper 
man of Brady, Mont. 


Frepertck F. FisHer, long connected 
with the purchasing department of the 
St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, died 
recently at the age of 69 years. 


Epwarp Porritt, fo:imer British news- 
paper man who had been writing for 
American and English newspapers from 
Hartford, Conn., for several years, 
jumped into the sea from the steamship 
Baltic shortly after leaving Liverpool, 
October 9. His body was not recovered. 


Joun BENJAMIN KING, manager of the 
Pan-Pacific Magazine, San Francisco, 
was killed in an automobile stage acci- 
dent near Merced, Cal. 


Aaron H. Powers, formerly of the 
San Francisco Examiner staff and re- 
cently publisher of the Yavapsi Maga- 
zine, died in Prescott, Ariz., a few days 
ago, aged 60 years. 


CuHar.Les E, ALLBRIGHT aged 61, editor 
and part owner of the Eaton (Ohio) 
Register-Herald, died in Eaton, October 
10, following several weeks’ illness. He 
was formerly postmaster at Eaton. 


J. F. Comps, editor of the Piedmont 
(W. Va.) Independent, died October 6 
of paralysis. 


Joun T. Durr, aged 75, owner and 
editor of the Newcomerstown (Ohio) 
Index since 1895, died there October 9. 


G. E. NaArTsecer, aged 62, for more 
than 30 years editor and publisher of 
Middle West newspapers, died recently 
in Seattle, Wash. He had recently edited 
the Dallas City (Ill.) Review. 





Northcliffe Buys Timber 


A deal has just been completed by 
which. Lord Northcliffe pays Joseph 
Seward of Glace Bay, N. S., $50,000 for 
three hundred acres of choice timber- 
lands in the Conception Bay district of 
Newfoundland. From this property 
Northcliffe will supply additional wood 
pulp to his paper mills at Grand Falls. 


WILLIAM H. SMITH DEAD 


For Many Years Active as Newspaper 
Representative in New York 


William H Smith died at his home in 
Brooklyn, October 7, after a long ill- 
ness. Mr. Smith in his early days was 
connected with the New York Sun and 
came into the business of newspaper 
representation 20 years ago. For a num- 
ber of years he was associated with the 
Kelly-Smith Company and in August, 
1917, retired because of ill health. He 
leaves a wife and two children. 





Investigating Clark’s Death 

Police are making inquiry to determine 
whether Arthur Farrar Clark, of Wel- 
lesley, Mass., a former dramatic critic, 
who was recently killed by a train at 
Wellesley Hills, was an accident victim. 
Mr. Clark served on the staffs of Seattle, 
Chicago and New York newspapers. He 
was once dramatic critic for the Chicago 
Tribune. 


Writers Elected in Connecticut 


Robert G. Mitchell, Democrat, was the 
sole survivor of major candidates in a 
Republican landslide at the election in 
Norwalk (Conn.) October 3. Mitchell 
was re-elected tax collector, a job he has 
held under changing administrations for 


many years. He is city editor of the 
South Norwalk Evening Sentinel. 
Thomas F. Flaherty, Democrat, was 


elected registrar of voters, nomination 
being equivalent to election. He is police 
reporter for the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post 


and Norwalk correspondent for the 
Bridgeport Telegram. Alfred  §. 
O’Brien, reporter on the Bridgeport 


(Conn.) Sunday Herald, has been nom- 
inated for town clerk on the Socialist 
ticket which goes to election Novem- 
ber 8. 





French Papers Retain Prices 


Paris, Oct. 4—A decision to maintain 
the present prices at which their news- 
papers circulate was reached by the 
newspaper owners of France at a gen- 
eral meeting here today. The price of 
newsprint is four times that of 1914, 
and there appears to be no prospects of 
a decrease. The advance in the sale 
prices of the French newspapers gener- 
ally has been to the equivalent of 3 
cents from the former one-cent rate. 





Dodsworth Will Probated 


The will of Mrs. Maria Dodsworth, 
widow of the late owner of the New 
York Journal of Commerce and Com- 
mercial Bulletin, at Hackensack, N. J., 
October 11, provides that each of her 
sons, Walter A., Michael J., John W., 
and Alfred W., receive fifty shares of 
stock in that publication. The remain- 
ing 967 shares will go to her daughters, 
together with the residue of the estate. 
The will was dated March 20, 1915. 








and retail outlets. 


Newspaper Men—Tell 


your friends 
this service. 


should he advertise in Baltimore, The 


Tobacconists. 





DAN A. CARROLL 
Eastern Representative 
150 Nassau Street 

New York 











Newspaper Men—tTell 
Your Friends About 
These Invaluable Guides 


YETTING distribution in a new territory is always expensive work but 
doubly so when salesmen as strangers in a city are practically 
unfamiliar with the best and quickest routes for reaching the wholesale 


To assist in this connection The NEWS and The AMERICAN have 
compiled any number of Route Lists that are absolutely invaluable to the 
manufacturer coming into the Baltimore market. 
salesman time, labor and expense, they enable the manufacturer to check 
up accurately on the sales work being done. 
been estimated to have saved, in the case of some large crews, as much as 
two weeks’ time at a cost of $100 per day. 
among manufacturers 
Tell them the Lists are not for sale but gratis to the manufacturer who 
sends his Representatives to us with a letter of introduction, agreeing, of course, that 
NEWS and AME 
Naturally, our Route List Service, in addition to more co-operation along the same 
and other lines, adds to the value of NEWS and AMERICAN space. 


So far our Lists cover Drug, Grocery and Hardware Stores, Cob- 
blers and Shoe Repair Firms, Men's Furnishing Establishments, 
Confectioners, Department Stores, their buyers, Furniture Estab- 
lishments, House Furnishing Outlets and Wholesale and Retail 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS — 


Evening. Daily And Sunday, 


Che BaltimoreAmerican 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


as 


In addition to saving the 


Only recently our Lists have 


and advertisers about 


RICAN would be used. 


J. E. LUTZ. 

Western Representative 
First National Bank Bidg. 
Chicago 
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ONNECTICUT 


FIVE ~ STAR 


OMBINATION 










































Realizing that advertising and selling today one in each of the five principal trading areas 


must have the same substantial foundation —have combined to offer the simplest, most 
that the advertised merchandise itself must thorough and most economical way to cover 
have, five leading newspapers in Connecticut— the State. These papers are: 


Hartford Courant New Haven Journal-Courier 
Waterbury Republican New London Day 
Meriden Record 


Connecticut has 1,380,631 people. 90% New Haven, Waterbury, New London and Meri- 


are concentrated in or around a few cities. den. combined is 1,028,000. Subsequent ad- 
74%. is in five trading areas, the very ones vertisements will give details of the Five-Star 
covered by the five newspapers in the Combin- = Combination and tell why Connecticut today is 
ation! The trading area population of Hartford, the ideal test ground for a sales campaign. 


Represented by 


Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


World Building Tremont Building Tribune Building 
New York Boston Chicago 





The 
Connecticut &: Combination 
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USED-CAR DEALERS HAVE VIRGIN FIELD 
FOR CULTIVATION BY WANT ADS 





Shady Reputation of Old-Time Horse Traders Must Be Banished by 


Second-Hand Motor 


Men Before Public 


Confidence is Won 





By C. L. PERKINS 


Executive Secretary, National Association of 


OT so many years ago the prevailing 

sound on most any street corner was 
the clatter of horses’ hoofs. Phaetons, 
carriages, broughams, etc., were as popu- 
lar then as touring cars, coupes and se- 
dans are now. MHorse-drawn wagons 
did all the work of the motor trucks 
of today, and with the horse the common 
motive power of pleasure and commer- 
cial vehicles, the business of buying and 
selling horses, vehicles and harness was 
extensive. 

Not so many years ago, one of the 
largest classifications in the Want-ad 
columns of many of our newspapers was 
the one containing advertisements offer- 
ing horses and vehicles for sale. In 
those cays, not so far distant, the star 
solicitor in many classified departments 
was the “livestock” man. He could al- 
ways be counted on to produce the most 
lineage. 

Among the horse dealers of that time 
there were no doubt many honest and 
reliable men, but most all of them suf- 
fered from the conduct of those who 
were unscrupulous. Practically all 
horse dealers were considered “gyps’— 
a name that came into existence with the 
dishonest men in the horse business. 
“Then came the automobile, and with 
the improvement in the automotive in- 
dustry, the decrease in the horse busi- 


ness. Buggies were replaced by 
roadsters, surreys by touring § cars, 
broughams by sedans, and delivery 


The horse 
of our cities became 
smaller as the automobile 


wagons by motor trucks. 
market districts 
smaller and 
“rows” grew. 

In the classified departments of the 
newspapers the salesman covering the 
“row” soon equalled the “horse” man 
as a lineage producer. The develop- 
ment of the motor car industry brought 
with it the ever-growing business of 
marketing the second-hand cars, until 
today the automobile classification is the 
largest one in many newspapers while 
the “horse” classification has been prac- 
tically eliminated. Note, for example, 
the table printed by the Chicago Daily 
News: 


AUTOMOBILES IN ILLINOIS 
Gain % 
over 


Number in Use. previous yr. 





68,012 78% 
94,646 39% 
131,140 38% 
180,832 38% 
248,429 37% 
340,292 36% 
389,761 14% 
478,438 22% 
568,739 18% 


What happened to the horse dealer— 
the man, justly or unjustly, reputed to 
be a “gyp’? He did the natural thing 
in many cases—went into the second- 
hand automobile business. Where he 
did not, others with the same lack of 
business ethics started to market used 
cars. 

The result is that at present the used- 
car business suffers from a lack of con- 
fidence on the part of the public. To- 
day, added to this reputation for unre- 
liability, the business is confronted with 


other temporary problems, brought 
about by present economic conditions. 
After the war automobile factories 


closed because with present high prices 


Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers 


and limited credits the public stopped 
buying. Then came price reduction after 
price reduction in the new car business. 
Today this process continues—nearly 
every week some automobile manufac- 
turer announces lower selling prices, 
and as new car prices are cut, used cars 
are forced down. 

The result is that the used-car de- 
partments of many automobile agencies, 
in order to sell new cars, have taken 
in exchange large numbers of used cars 
at prices above today’s market. Their 
show rooms and warehouses are filled 
with used cars on which they are willing 
to take a loss. The exclusive used-car 
dealers also have large stocks which 
they are in most cases vainly endeavor- 
ing to unload. 

In brief, never before, perhaps, in the 
history of the used-car business, were 
such vigorous efforts required to make 
sales. Although general conditions ex- 
plain the present depression, the fact is 
that the right tactics have never been 
widely applied in this field. Used-car 
dealers depend on classified advertising 
to sell their product, and in the vast 
majority of instances their copy has 
never betrayed the proper understanding 
of the obstacle to be met. Generally 
the dealer lists his cars with the prices— 
he may or may not stage what he calls 
a “sale’—he assumes that a_ certain 
number of prospects will read the classi- 
fied columns that day and that he will 
get his share. He uever visualizes the 
thousands upon thousands of people 
who scan the columns, consult their 
check book balance, begin figuring on 
the back of an envelope, and then 
reflect : 

“Oh, well, I guess I'll wait until I 
can buy a new car. These fellows are 
all crooks, and after rolling a hundred 
miles or so, I’d find I was badly stung. 
I've heard about how they put sawdust 
in to tighten up the machinery tem- 
porarily. Theyre all ‘gyps.’ They'll 
sell me no gold brick.” 

And he turns over to the sporting 
page. Every day in every city during 
the driving season hundreds of men’s 





TOTAL DAILY NEWS 
AMERICAN OUTPUT ADVERTISING— 
Gain % in agate lines Gain % 

over over 
previous yr. previous yr. 

378,000 80% 49,585 si 
485,000 28% 83,309 68% 
569,045 17% 94,269 13% 
892,618 56% 177,343 87% 
1,583,617 77% 270,378 52% 
1,868,947 18% 334,263 239 
1,153,637 - 285,657 

1,974,016 71% 545,982 91% 
2,240,000 13% 773,123 41% 


minds reflect exactly the described oper- 
ations. Sometimes they save enough to 
buy a new car eventually. More often 
they never own any method of transit. 
Now why is it that advertisers don’t 
realize this condition and take steps to 
meet it? Plainly the honest used-car 
dealer’s first move is to sell confidence— 
C-O-N-F-I-D-E-N-C-E. He must build 
good-will. He must sell the idea that 
you're safe in buying at his establish- 
ment. 

“You're safe at Firth’s” used to be 
the slogan of a Los Angeles real estate 
dealer. How much more important it is 
to get this across to the used car pros- 
pects. 


October 15, 1921 

A legitimate dealer in used cars should 
first assemble evidence as to his reliabil- 
ity. Testimonial letters from past cus- 
tomers will prove to be his best ammu- 
nition: references from banks and other 
prominent local institutions or individ- 
uals will help. Then he should pur- 
chase a moderate amount of space on 
the used-car classified page and devote 
it to institutional advertising which will 
build confidence. Not only will he cor- 
ral the business of his competitors but 
he will get the business of that vast 
public which fears to purchase a used 
car. 

In brief, he will be creating automo- 
bile buyers among people who would in 
all probability never own one. In less 
expensive media a column of space 
could be well utilized for these institu- 
tional ads which would be confined ex- 
clusively to just one point—building 
good-will—no prices or items to be in- 
cluded. In the great cities, a half or 
even a quarter of a column would suf- 
fice. 

Now for the merchandise copy. This 
should appear under its proper alpha- 
betical heading, the institutional copy on 
the same page having a line at the bot- 
tom directing the reader’s attention to 
the separately listed autos described in 
the columns, which brings us to another 
vital point—the copy for the separately 
listed items. It should be colorful, con- 
cise, and above all, specific. 


Not 
DODGE touring, 1920, looks good; mechanical 
condition A-l, a snap. Blair Auto Co. 


But 


DODGE touring, 1920, under 10,000 mileage, 
in perfect mechanical condition, finish almost 
like new. Good rubber, $75 worth of acces- 
sories. A sweet running, easy riding car; 
been treated like a baby. We have been over 
this car thoroughly and guarantee it. A sac- 
rifice at $ ‘ Blair Auto Co, 





One ad will cost nearly three times as 
much as the other. But as the sale will 
amount to several hundred dollars with 
a proportionate profit, why not run the 
ad which is practically certain to bring 
home the bacon? 

Thus the used-car dealer’s advertis- 
ing practice should figure down to two 
basic points: 

A—Publish good-will building institu- 
tional ads. 

B—Put selling force into your item- 
ized ads and run them in the regular 
columns under their proper alphabetical 
heading, one car to an advertisement. 

Though times are hard and business 
dull, this will sell, in addition to the 
ready market, the man who hesitates 
to pay the first price and fears to buy 
a used car. And his name, good times 
or not, is legion. 





Latrobe Bulletin Names Theis 
The Latrobe (Pa.) Bulletin has ap- 
pointed S. C. Theis Company their rep- 
resentative in New York and Chicago 
territory. 




















was the average net paid daily circulation 
(morning and evening) of the Baltimore 
Sun for September, 1921. 


@ This was a gain of 27,664 over the net paid daily 


circulation for the same month last year. 


@ The average net paid circulation of The Sunday Sun 
for September, 1921, was 150,278—a gain of 12,414 


over September, 1920. 


@ You can talk to the people of Maryland’s big city 
quickly and economically through the home delivered 
circulation of The Sunpapers. 


@ Write our Service Department for information. 


We 


will be glad to help you solve your local distribution and 


sales problems. 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE 


Morning 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Times Blidg., New York 





Evening 


SUN 


Sunday 


GUY 8. OSBORN 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago 





Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper” 
—They Say “Sunpaper’’ 
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Display Linotypes Versus Single-Type Display 
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Ten Productive Fingers 


The way to appreciate the full economy of the Display Linotype 
is to compare it step by step with any other method of setting 


display. 








Of course the first big saving comes from keyboard composition. 
The touch of a finger sets a letter, whereas in setting type by hand 
two fingers pick up the letter from the case and put it top-side up 
in the stick. Four more hold the stick, while a thumb holds the 
type in place. The other three fingers are merely in the way. Two 
fingers work, and eight fingers loaf. 


On the Linotype keyboard all ten fingers work. 





(LINOTYPE 


TOIT 


MARK © ) 
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Display Linotypes Versus Single-Type Display 
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“prebys a) om pworpAbe BIA 0. 
You Can't “Pi” A Slug-Line 


Tue ease of handling slugs as compared with single types would 
be in itself sufficient reason for installing Display Linotypes. 
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The make-up man works more rapidly with slugs because he has 
no fear of accidents. Each line is automatically justified by the 
machine, so it can never be either tight or loose; always just the 


right length. And there are no quads or spaces to work up or 
drop out. 


When a Linotype slug has been set and the line O. K.’d by the 
proofreader, it stays just that way, while with single type many 
costly mistakes occur through accidental transpositions or the 
dropping out of a letter or figure after the proof has been read. 
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Display Linotypes Versus Single- -Type Display 
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Always Plenty of Type 


Te Display Linotype is a complete type-foundry, making its 


own type as it goes. 











There is no possibility of running short of certain characters and 
having to “pick sorts.” Neither is there any necessity for having 


money and storage space tied up with large quantities of type 
which may never be used. 


Whether you want a single line of a certain display face or a 


whole page of it, the Display Linotype is prepared to make im- 


mediate delivery. 


In addition to this economy there is also the advantage of the 


clean, sharp printing which results from always having brand- 
new type. 


C=<LINOTYPE—) 
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Display Linotypes Versus Single-Type Display 
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leads and slugs. 


spend any time undoing it. 


Melting-Pot Distribution 


Wauen Linotype display slugs have been used, they are 
simply shoved off into the’ dump-cart along with the 
Linotype body-matter, Linotype borders, and Linotype 


All the work that is ever put into a Linotype slug is con- 
structive. When it’s done, it’s done; and nobody has to 


That is the basis on which you set your body-matter. 
Why not set display the same way and make your com- 


posing-room 100 per cent. productive? 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
646 Sacramento Street 1100 South Wabash Avenue 


Canadian Linotype Limited, 68 Temperance Street, Toronto 


NEW ORLEANS 
549 Baronne Street 








10-10-21, 


4600 


Composed entirely of LINOTYPE material 
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AMONG THE 





NEW BOOKS 





HE journalists who attended the Im- 

perial Press Congress held in Can- 
ada in August and September, 1920, have 
received copies of a handsomely printed 
and illustrated volume containing an ac- 
count of the visit to that country of 
delegates representing all parts of the 
British Empire, an account of their wel- 
come and a full report of the Confer- 
ence proceedings. The book, which is 
sent with the compliments of Viscount 
Burnham, president of the Conference; 
Lord Atholstan, chairman of the Cana- 
dian Press Executive, and C. F. Cran- 
dall, honorary secretary of the Confer- 
ence, is an excellent record of the hap- 
penings of one of the most important 
press gatherings ever held. 

Dr. Robert Donald, Chairman of the 
Empire Press Union, the author of the 
volume, shows rare discrimination in 
editing the mass of material available 
in its preparation. There were hundreds, 
if not thousands, of columns of articles 
printed in the newspapers and maga- 
zines of Canada about the Conference 
and the trip of the party across the Con- 
tinent. To select from them the most 
important reports and put them into 
shape for reproduction; to knit together 
the’ worth-while happenings of nearly 
two months of banquets, receptions and 
journeys to the most interesting parts 
of the Dominion of Canada, in narrative 
form, and hold the reader’s interest to 
the end of the book, is an achievement 
for which Dr. Donald deserves great 
credit. ees 

HARLES W. HACKLEMAN has 

compiled in “Commercial Engrav- 
ing and Printing,” published by the 
Commercial Engraving Publishing Co., 
of Indianapolis, a fund of non-technical, 
practical and trustworthy information, 
illustrations and other data pertaining 
to the engraving, printing and allied 
trades, that ought to be of value to 
business men and others who have deal- 
ings with printers and engravers. 

It contains the kind of information 
that most everybody wants to have at 
hand when he is going to get out adver- 
tising booklets, catalogues and other ad- 
vertising matter. Illustrations are gen- 
erally used throughout the volume which 
contains 846 pages and is printed on an 
excellent quality of paper. 

*- << ¢ 

PECIAL articles have become such a 

strong feature of the daily and 
weekly newspapers of the country that 
the demand for them is large and con- 
stant and many writers find in them 
their chief source of income. The pro- 
duction of special articles of merit 
should therefore be the aim of young 
men and women who are taking up 
journalism as a career. They cannot be 
dashed off like some forms of newspa- 
per work because it takes considerable 
time and patience to secure the mate- 
rial upon which they are to be based 
and a certain amount of skill and con- 
structive ability to present it in an 
attractive form. 


How to prepare such articles is told 
in “Special Feature Articles,” by Wil- 
liam Grosvenor Bleyer, director of the 
course in journalism at the University 
of Wisconsin, and published by the 
Houghton Mifflin Company. The book 
is the result of twelve years’ experience 
in teaching university students to write 
articles of this character for newspapers 
and magazines. We have plenty of 
books on short story writing but no one, 
until Professor Bleyer came along with 
the present volume, had taken the pains 


to prepare a book on the subject. Strik- 
ing out in a new field of text book ad- 
venture the author has been obliged to 
devise his own classification of the 
various types of articles and his own 
analysis of their construction. 

In the opening chapter Professor 
Bleyer outlines the field for special 
articles. He points out that formerly 
articles on scientific discoveries and in- 
ventions, upon political and _ social 
events and many other topics were the 
work of persons who did not attempt to 
write in popular form so that the aver- 
age reader would be interested in the 
subject, but employed abstruse and 
technical language that few without the 
advantages of a college degree could 
understand. 

Professor Bleyer defines a_ special 
feature article as “A detailed presenta- 
tion of facts in an interesting form 
adopted to rapid reading, for the pur- 
pose of entertaining or informing the 
average person.” It must not be com- 
pared with the type of news story called 
the “feature” or purely “human interest” 
story. The latter undertakes to present 
minor incidents of the day’s news in an 
entertaining form. The special feature 
article differs from the others in style 
and form, and supplements the recog- 
nized methods of literary and scientific 
exposition with the more striking de- 
vices. of narrative, descriptive and 
dramatic writing. 


In discussing preparation for special 
feature writing the author says that to 
attain success in special feature article 
writing a person must possess at least 
four qualifications: “(1) ability to find 
subjects that will interest the average 
man or woman and to see the pictur- 
esque, romantic and significant phases 
of these subjects; (2) a sympathetic 
understanding of the lives and interests 
of the persons about whom he writes; 
(3) thoroughness and accuracy in gath- 
ering material; (4) skill to portray and 
to explain clearly, accurately and at- 
tractively.” He must have a “nose for 
news”—that discriminating, intangible 
and yet acute instinct that leads the 
writer to recognize news values in the 
incident, events, discoveries, inventions 
and happenings that come within his 
purview. 

A chapter that will be of special help 
to young writers is on “Finding Sub- 
jects and Material.” Some of the most 
attractive articles published are dug out 
of government reports and the proceed- 
ings of scientific associations. All that 
is needed is that the data they contain 
shall be humanized and made appealing 
to the average reader. Daily newspapers 
are rich in suggestions for special 
articles. Personal observation and ex- 
perience will also prove helpful in 
making a story readable and of educa- 
tional value. 

Other chapters deal with “Appeal and 
Purpose,” “Types of Articles,” “Writ- 
ing the Article,” “How to Begin,” “Pre- 
paring and Selling the Manuscript,” 
etc. The last half of the book is de- 
voted to examples of the different kinds 
of special articles that met with the 
most pronounced success. 

In arranging and presenting the mate- 
rial embodied in this book Professor 
Bleyer has done good work. He has 
not made it prosy but thoroughly inter- 
esting. It can be conscientiously recom- 
mended to teachers of journalism for 
class room use and also to young writ- 
ers who desire to take up the subject 
at home. 





Unlike Any Other Community 


JOPLIN 


Missouri 


A city of only 30,000 population 
with a newspaper of 23,000 cir- 
culation: 


Evidence that the market cannot 
be gauged accurately from the 
standpoint of Joplin’s immediate 
population. The real market in- 
cludes 240,000. 


Unlike Any Other Newspaper 


Joplin Globe 


(A, B,. C. Member) 


Paid Circulation - 23,801 


Daily Average for 6 Months ending March 31, 1921 


_ Line rate 8c flat. Mornings except Monday 


The aggressive Globe had much 
to-do with extending Joplin’s 
trading area. It now includes 
240,000 people. The Globe draws 
trade to Joplin from miles around, 
over a network of good roads, 
electric and steam railways. 


Power; Influence; Joplin Globe. 
Which has a bearing on success- 
ful advertising. 


Representatives 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 
Chicago 


Kansas City 


Atlanta 


New York San Francisco 
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FINANCIAL STANDARDS FOR 
AGENCIES SET BY A.A.A:A. 
from 


(Continued page 7) 








this year. Walter R. Hines, of 
Frank Seaman, Inc., New York, is the 
national chairman of the committee, 
though each committee 
which acts upon cases arising in its dis- 
trict. It was noted that of the several 
disputes brought to the court during the 
disputes brought 
to the court dur- 
ing the past year 
between em- 
ployes and em- 
ployer all were 
settled in favor 
of the employe. 

Special atten- 
tion has_ been 
paid during the 
last year to sys- 
tems and forms 
used in advertis- 
ing agencies. 
This is work 
which was begun some time ago and 
which, the report declares, is tending to 
simplify agency work by minimizing its 
routine operations, co-ordinate the work 
of its departments and standardize what- 
ever can be standardized so that uni- 
formity of operation shall obtain in all 
member agencies. 

Of the standard form of contract 
adopted by the association, 109,000 
copies have been distributed to mem- 
bers during the iast three months. A 
number of agencies found themselves 
with large supplies of their old forms 
on hand at the time of the adoption of 
the standard form and decided to use 
them up before putting out the latter. 
Nearly all members have denuded them- 
selves of the old forms, James 
O’Shaughnessy says, and very soon all 
members of the association will be issu- 
ing the standard forms exclusively. 

During the year the committee on ex- 
port has been gathering data on adver- 
tising in foreign countries which has 
been prepared for distribution among 
the members of the association. With 
ile thought that the export business 
must grow, and in its growth provide 
markets which 
will force  in- 
crease of pro- 
duction by Amer- 
ican manufac- 
turers every 
agency member 
of the A.A.A.A. 
is being equipped 
with matter per- 
taining to med- 
iums, style of 
copy most effec- 
tive for use in 
foreign countries, 
seasonal copy, 
etc. Rates, however, have not been con- 
sidered because of their fluctuating char- 
acter. They will have to be gathered 
fresh by the advertising agency every 
month or so. 


cases 


section has a 





H. S. GarpNner 
Vice-President 
A.A.A 








Euceng McGucxin 


Secretary A.A.A.A. 


Conditions in South America, for 
both business and advertising, it was 
reported, are steadying and show great 
improvement, and special attention has 
been given to Latin-American countries 
in the research. The idea of the asso- 
ciation is that export advertising is due 
for an increase and that each agency 
should be equipped to handle it. 

Attention was called to the increased 
purchasing power of the farmer. Every- 
where his crops are at least equal to 
those of 1916, and it is figured that his 
purchasing power is about $15,000,- 
000,000. All agencies were advised to 
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take this important factor into con- 
sideration when planning advertising 


campaigns. 

Some agencies have not been entirely 
satisfied with young men who have taken 
advertising courses, and the association 
determined, therefore, to make an ad- 
vertising curriculum perhaps more in 
accordance with what its members 
thought would be best. 

A. W. Erickson, of the Erickson Com- 
pany, New York, was elected president ; 
H. S. Gardner, of St. Louis, vice-presi- 
dent; John P. Hallman, of the H. K 
McCann Co,, 


New York, was 
made treasurer, 


and Eugene Mc- 
Guckin, of the 
Eugene McGuck- 
in Company, of 
Philadelphia, sec- 
retary, James 
O’Shaughnessy 
was continued as 
executive secre- 





tary. : eee 
R > a Dee Cuartes W. hoyt 
bs py ™. President Advertising 
stine and Jesse Agencies’ Corporation 


F. Matteson were 
elected members of the executive com- 
mittee for three years, and for one 
year the new men are: William T. 
Mullally for New York; J. Wesley Bar- 
ber for New England; William M. 
Richardson for Philadelphia; John 
3enson, of Chicago, for Western, and 
Henry Lee Staples for Southern section. 

At the meeting of the stockholders of 
the Advertising Agencies Corporation, 
immediately after the close of the 
agencies meeting, Charles W. Hoyt was 
re-elected president. 

Quarter-Century for Wiley 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
connection With the New York Times 
of Louis Wiley, business manager, was 
observed October 13, by members of the 
business departments of the Times. At 
the regular weekly meeting of business 
department executives the compliments 
of Mr. Wiley’s staff were expressed by 
Hugh A. O’Donnell, who presented a 
beautifully appointed traveling bag as a 
memorial of the occasion. Other de- 
partments also gave him mementos of 
the occasion. 


To Entertain Stone and Foch 


Melville E. Stone, counselor of the 
Associated Press, will be the principal 
guest at a dinner to be given by the 
Association of Foreign Press Corre- 
spondents October 27, at the Cafe La- 
fayette, New York. Marshal Foch is to 
be entertained by this organization next 
month. 





DAILY 
Quillen’s Paragraphs 
Merely McEvoy 
The Boys’ and Girls’ Newspaper 


Small-Town Stuff 
By Robert Quillen 
The Sneezy Games 
By Emmett D. Angell 


Toolcraft 
By Frank I. Solar 


SPECIAL 


Progressing Towards Disarmament 
(20 articles released semi-weekly) 


ASSOCIATED EDITORS 


35 N. Dearborn St. Chicago 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 











The Bond Between 


Berast, Ireland, Sept. 23, 1921. 
To Epiror & PusiisHer: It is a great 
pleasure for me to receive your publication 
weekly even though “leagues divide us.’ I am 
a very old subscriber thereto and time has 
strengthened the bond which the “seas divide.” 
WILLIAM CASSIDY, 
Belfast Telegraph. 





In a Class by Itself 


Orecon City, Ore., Oct. 4, 1921. 
To Eptror & PustiisHer: I think your 
special World Press Congress Number was 
fine and I enjoyed reading it. As a periodical 
for newspaper people, Epitror & PusLisHer is 
in a class by itself. 


E. E. BRODIE, 


President National Editorial Association and 
publisher Oregon City Enterprise. 





“We’re Done” 


San Antonio, Tex., Oct. 6, 1921. 
To Epitor & Pustisner: The enclosed let- 
ter may interest you. 


u 
ALFRED O. ANDERSSON. 


The Sentinel, 
Weterville, Me. 

Dear Str: Reading in Epttor & PuBLISHER 
reproduction of your editorial “We’re Done” 
moves me to write you my expression of hearti- 
You deserve and doubtless have 


est approval. 


received many, many of them for the bold 
and manly way in which you told your readers 
you would serve them no further details of the 
beastly Arbuckle case and inviting those who 
felt they had to have them to get them else 
where than in the columns of the Sentinel 

Favored indeed is the community that has 
a newspaper with a heart and soul such as 
Waterville proves in this instance it has in the 
Sentinel. 

The press of the United States as a whole 
would rank infinitely higher in the esteem of 
the people and would decrease measurably the 
rapidly-growing loss of confidence on the part 
of the 1eading public in it if there were more 
editors conscious of their responsibility as you 
demonstrated yourself to be in this matter. 

I am taking the liberty of sending a copy of 
this letter to Epiror & PuBLISHER. 

ALFRED O. ANDERSSON. 


Insurance Companies—Attention! 


Cairo, Ill, Sept. 30, 1921. 
To Eprtor & Pustiisuer: Will you please 
send me the address of a reliable liability in- 
surance company that specializes on news- 
papers? 
JOHN C. FISHER, 
General Manager, Cairo Evening Citizen. 





Emery Mapes Dead 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Oct. 10.—Emery 
Mapes, president of the Cream of Wheat 
Company, died here today of heart dis- 
ease. He was in his 69th year. He was 
one of the outstanding figures in na- 
tional advertising for the last 25 years. 





oe * 
Vigilance 
HE VALUE TO THE PUBLIC of the Bell System 


service is based on the reliability, promptness and 


accuracy of that service. 


As quality of service depends upon the economic 
operation of all telephone activities, vigilance begins 


where work begins. 


Science and engineering skill enter 


into the selection of all raw materials; and into the adapt- 
ing and combining of these materials to the end that the 
finished product may be most efficient in operation and 
endurance, and produced at the least cost. 

A series of progressive tests are made at every step 
during the transformation of these materials into tele- 


phone plant and equipment. 


And when all these com- 


plicated devices, with their tens of thousands of deli- 
cately constructed parts, are set in operation they are 
still subjected to continuous, exhaustive tests. 


As the best of materials and the most complete ma- 
chinery is of little value without correct operation, the 
same ceaseless vigilance is given to the character of 
service rendered in providing telephone communication 


for the public. 


Such constant vigilance in regard to every detail of 
telephone activity was instrumental in upholding stand- 


ards during the trials of reconstruction. 


And 


this same 


vigilance has had much to do with returning the tele- 
phone to the high standard of service it is now offering 


the public. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 





toward Better Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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The Seventh Anniversary of the found- 
ing of the AUDIT BUREAU OF CIR- 
CULATIONS will be celebrated at the 


EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the 


Bureau to be held in Chicago, October 
2/th and 28th, at the Hotel La Salle. 





Topics of vital interest to both Publishers 
and Advertisers will be discussed at this 
convention. Every Publisher, Advertiser 
and Advertising Agent interested in the 


continued progress of the Bureau should 
attend. 


During the same week several important 
gatherings will be held, including the 
Annual Meeting of the Agricultural 
Publishers Association and the Annual 


Meeting of the Associated Business 
Papers. 


The Annual Dinner of the A. B. C. will 
be held Friday Evening, October 28th. 














Come to Chicago Oxnaber 27th and 28th. 
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CIRCULATION NEWS AND VIEWS 





HE next convention of the New 
York State Circulation Managers’ 


Association, which will be held at the 
Hotel McAlpin on October 18 and 19, 
will be the first time that the meeting 
has been held here and indications are 
that every man from outside of New 
York City will be present. 

The program committee, of which W. 
C. Hixson of the Syracuse Post-Stand- 
ard is chairman, is working hard to ar- 
range a program that will measure up 
to the occasion. Hixson has a difficult 
job ahead of him, as the past meetings 
of the association have covered the field 
thoroughly. Hixson is determined to 
give the New York men better than the 
best they have ever had. 

The entertainment committee, under 
E. T. Cox of the New York American, 
promises that this end of the program, 
while merely secondary from the circula- 
tion managers’ viewpoint, will make 
every man glad that he attended. 

There is much enthusiasm among the 
New York City circulation men and 
among the publishers of the New York 
City papers for the next convention. 
Many of the publishers have expressed 
their intentions of attending this meet- 
ing and making the acquaintance of the 
circulation managers, not only of New 
York, but also the out-of-town men. 

7 * 7 


The Ohio State Circulation Managers 
will hold their next semi-annual conven- 
tion at the Chittenden Hotel, Columbus, 
October 19. 

The program committee has taken 
great pains in selecting the subjects 
by having the members chose for them- 
selves circulation questions that are com- 
ing up daily. Following is the program: 

“What steps must a 
take to protect his 
Newsboys against legislation regarding 
age and hours may sell or carry 
papers ?’’—Frank Cincinnati Tribune. 

“What is the best method of advertising new 


features?"”—James A. Ragan, Cleveland Lead- 
er-News. 


Circulation 
newspaper, 
radical 
that boys 
Easton, 


Manager 
Carriers and 


“Provided that you are the leader in classi- 
advertising, what is the best method to 
sell papers on account of it?’’—J. Lynch, 
Cleveland Press 

“How can state organizations of circulators 
be to the most benefit to members ?’’—George 
A. Rohn, Cleveland Farmer 

“How can the circulation manager as an 
individual and the O. C. M. A. as an organi- 
zation make ourselves stronger factors in the 
newspaper business?” —F. W. Chew, Xenia Ga- 
zette-Republican. 

_“Are regular staff meetings of the circula- 
tion department a good thing?’’—George Fries, 
Cincinati Times-Star. 

“To what extent should the circulation man- 
ager have the ‘say so’ in the selection of fea- 
tures?”—H. S. Seymour, Akron Beacon-Jour- 
nal, 

“What can be done to keep the managing 
editor interested in circulation ?’’—James Wood, 
Marion Star. 

“Is accident insurance policy a 
to put out?”—B. J. 
dicator. 


good thing 
Ullman, Youngstown Vin- 


“What prize offers to boys and girls in gen- 
eral get more business than offers to carriers 
only?”—W. L. Test, Toledo News-Bee. 

“What is the effect on circulation when 
price is reduced from 3c to 2c?” > S. Wil- 
son, Columbus Dispatch. 

“What effect do sensational sex stories have 
on sales?’’-—Ben Hoffman, Toledo News-Bee. 

“What ideas or benefits have you. received 
for the O. C. M. A. this year?”—Vic Adler, 
Portsmouth Times. 

“How to get and hold mail subscriptions.’’— 
Clem O'Rourke, Dayton Journal. 

“How to handle vacation subscriptions.” - 
F. S. Moorhead, Cambridge Jeffersonian. 

“What prizes have been most popular with 
carriers or agents during the past year?”’— 
E. W. Mathews, Springfield News. 

“What kind of a_ boy or young man makes 
the best carrier ?’’- E. Veller, Toledo Times. 

“What is the best method to stimulate street 
sales?”—J. J. Kirk, Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 

“How can district men and branch managers 
be kept keenly interested?’’—George Coup, 
Akron Press 

“From a circulation standpoint how valuable 
are race results, entries and race charts?’’— 
H. C. Kloecker, Cincinnati Enquirer. 

“What results can be obtained by a news- 
paper that owns its home delivery routes and 


handled by a paid employee?”—C. L. Sink, 
Zanesville Signal 
* * * 

California circulation managers will 
assemble for the third annual conven- 
tion of their association at the Hotel 
Clark, Los Angeles, October 17 and 18, 
and a full attendance cf the associa- 


tion’s 53 members is expected. Prob- 
lems of the past year and of the future 
are included for discussion in the fol- 
lowing program, which was prepared 
under the direction of A. E. Crawford 
of the San Francisco Examiner, chair- 
man of the program committee: 


READING OF PAPERS 


Street Sales—Combination newsboys and 
stands vs. exclusive newsboys and _ stands— 
B. W. Bates, San Francisco Daily News. 


Securing and Serving R. F. D. Circulation 
—J. B. Brown, Santa Rosa Republican. 
Production from Carriers and Division Men 
—James S. Louvau, Sacramento Star. 
Creating Circulation for a Dai#y Just Start- 
ing—Rex Young, Merced Star. 

















BESIDES 


adding 10,000 lines a month of 
additional PAID advertising, 
from non-regular advertisers, 
on your light days— Saturday or 
Monday~— don't lose sight of the 
tact that a Weekly Industrial or 
Business Review Page i+ a 
reading feature that circulation 
managers value highly. 





Further Particulars on Request 


& Publisher for October 


35, °T92i 


Functions of the Circulation Department of 
a Daily Newspaper—Co-operation of Other 
Departments—Norman Jensen, Los Angeles 
Express. 

Elimination or Restriction of Free Copies— 
W. V. O’Farrell, San Diego Union. 


Elimination or Restriction of Returns—J. E. 
Grey, San Francisco Call. 

Why I Am in Favor of Returns—H. C. Noe, 
San Francisco Bulletin. 

Service (in a general way)—W. J. Harrison, 
Los Angeles Herald. 

Service (from the viewpoint of the morning 
newspaper circulation manager)—R. J. Cor- 
rigan, Los Angeles Examiner. 

Service (from the viewpoint of the after- 
noon newspaper circulation manager)—Ed 
Pugh, Long Beach Press. 

Circulation Collections from_ the Individual 
Subscriber—O. E. Thayer, San Bernardino 
Sun. 

Collection from Wholesalers—P. H. Inman. 


Maintenance of Present Subscription Prices 
—Why Desirable—Have Newspaper Subscrip- 
tion Prices Been Too Low?—A. E. Crawford, 
San Francisco Examiner. 


Cost of Transportation—Office-owned vs. 


Contract Automobiles—F. E. Rhode, Fresno 
Republican, 
Circulation Accounting Methods—E. W. 


Hedland, Los Angeles Examiner. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


_Transportation—Auto, stage and railroad ser- 
vice. 


* meeting 


SPER SOD DIED OIG 


Transportation—City delivery, 
carriers, 


dealers and 


At what hour should afternoon newspapers 
print their first and last editions for street 
sales? 

Provided you are a leader in classified ad- 
vertising, what is the best method to increase 
circulation on account of it? 


Development of new territory. 
ment of new agencies and routes. 


Reducing unaccounted-for 
room and mailing room. 


Should a daily newspaper be delivered to the 
home for a lower price than sold for on the 
streets or at newsstands? 

Officers whose terms expire at the 
are: President, W. F. D. 
Brown, Oakland Tribune; first vice- 
president, L. O. Hammond, Redlands 
Daily Facts; second vice-president, A. L. 
Parker, Los Angeles Times; secretary- 
treasurer, John E. Grey, San Francisco 
Call-Post. 


Establish- 


copies in press 





Duncan Represents Critchfield 


Critchfield & Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, have appointed the 
Wurts-Duncan Advertising Company, 
San Francisco and Oakland, as Pacific 
Coast representative. 





Americas Foremost Industrial Advertising Agency 


y What M.C.TAYLOR, Adv. Mer. 


“The Omaha Daily News Thinks of 
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BUILDING ADS IN NEW ORLEANS — 
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ADVERTISING ERRORS AND 
HOW TO AVOID THEM 


(Continued from page 14) 








of the first stanza is remembered best 
of all. Since the upper left corner of the 
page is attended to first and strongest, 
that is the part of the page that will 
be remembered the best and will have 
the best value for advertising, all other 
influences being equal. 

Although, by the correct application of 
the laws of contrast, a half page of ad- 
vertising may be made as effective as 
a full page there is something to be 
said for the prestige gained from the 
use of full-page advertising. 





The Christmas!Gift 
with the personal 
touch— 

your photograph. 


There's aPhotographer in Your Town. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 











Blank Space Invites Contrasts. 


There may be a tendency for the pub- 
lic to look upon the fractional page 
advertising as coming from unthrifty 
concerns. On the other hand, some 
people consider that a large part of 
the cost of advertising is paid in the 
final retail price of the article, and so 
will respond to the conservative adver- 
tiser. 

It is not always that the customer 
realizes that the extensive advertising 
produces a flourishing business, and 
volume of business always means in the 
end the ability to lower the prices as 





N° condition or set of circum- 

stances ever seems to swerve or 
change people’s good opinion of the 
Hupmobile. 


The reason, of course, is bound to be 
both simple and sound. 


The Hupmobile proves, and re-proves 
every day, its extraordinary value— 
by the high quality and constancy of 
its service, and the remarkably low 
cost of that service. 


It follows, almost inevitably,” that 
public feeling should now be merged 
into the definite conviction that the 
Hupmobile is the best car of its class 
in the world. 


Peculiar Style for Contrast 





the factory system of 
makes cheap and efficient 
possible. 

It is another case of the necessity of 
informing the public of certain facts 
concerning the value of advertising as 
a means of ultimately saving the cus- 
tomer’s money. 


manufacture 
production 


The sixth and last article by Prof. Ford on 
“Advertising Errors and How to Avoid Them,” 
will be published in Eprror & PuBtisner for 
October 22. 


Slump Overcome and Activity Carried 
Past Normal Season By Campaign 


New Orteans, La., Oct. 10.—Collect- 
ive advertising is considered to have 
played an important part in speeding up 
the building program of New Orleans 
this year, and maintaining it after the 
normal period of construction had 
passed. This advertising was carried 
in the Item, States and Times-Picayune. 
There were three campaigns, a “Build or 
Re-Build Now,” a “Homestead,” and a 
“Master Plumbers’” campaign. 

They were launched upon the wave of 
a general belief that material and labor 
costs were too high and contractors 
were grafters, and they presented the 
economic side of the case from the 
standpoint of material men, contractors, 
homesteads, etc, They swung sentiment, 
and as a result, the building activities of 
New Orleans for the first nine months 
of 1921 are 50 per cent greater in value 
and in twice the volume as during the 
same period last year. 

While the monthly average during the 
first six months of 1921 was 227 building 
permits, totaling $589,412, the totals in- 
creased after then as follows: July, 262 
permits, totalling $761,350; August, 321 
permits totalling $960,050; September, 
257 permits, totalling $769,900. 

The monthly average for the first six 
months of 1920 was 129 permits totalling 
$599,740. The average was greater in 
value in 1920 than in 1921 because of the 
commercial type of construction, which 
is more expensive than residential, that 
preponderated. In 1921, the residential 
permits have had the edge. 

The monthly totals for 1920 were in 
July, 123 permits, totalling $542,942; 
August, 149 permits totalling $407,536; 
September, 111 permits totalling $345,- 
539, 





FLOREA BUYS WATER COMPANY 


Will Leave A. A. C. W. November 1, 
After 14 Years’ Service 

Park S. Florea, for 14 years secretary 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, who recently resigned with 
the announcement that he would enter 
business, has purchased the Mountain 
Valley Water Company, New York, and 
will take over the business November 1. 
He will sell Mountain Valley water, 
which comes from Hot Springs, Ark., in 
New York State and New Jersey. The 
company which he has acquired has been 
in business in New York several years. 

Mr. Florea was first elected secretary 
of the world advertising association 
when it had but a handful of members. 
During his management, the association 
has grown to a membership of 24,000. 
The organization now has more than 225 
local advertising clubs affiliated with it, 
situated mostly in the United States and 
Canada. 





Lieb Heads Baseball Writers 

Frederick G. Lieb, of the New York 
Evening Telegram, was elected president 
of the Baseball Writers Association of 
America at their meeting in New York 
last week. He succeeds I. E. Sanborn 
of the Chicago Tribune. Edward Bangs 
of the Cleveland News is the new vice- 
president and Joseph McCready of 
Philadelphia, was re-elected secretary- 


treasurer. Directors elected were: Wil- 
liam J. Slocum, New York Times; 
James O'Leary, Boston Globe; Oscar 


Reichow, Chicago Daily News, and 
Harry Bullion, Detroit Free Press. 





New Bend Oregonian Sun 
The name of the Bend (Ore.) Press 
has been changed to the Oregonian Sun. 








Permanence 


N the return to normal, with changing conditions and 
fluctuations in volume of business it is a source of deep 
satisfaction to announce a change of less than 50 copies in 
the daily only average circulation of The Star in the six 
months ending October 1, 1921, as compared with the six 
months ending April 1, 1921. 


The following figures are taken from statements to the 
government as published by the several newspapers 


The St. Louis Star Circulation 
Daily Average Net Paid Circulation 101,783«.: 6 Months Ending April 1 
Daily Average Net Paid Circulation 101,741: 6 Months Ending October 1 


Net Change . . . 42 Copies per day 


In marked contrast to the stability of The Star’s circulation 
are the losses shown by all other St. Louis newspapers. 


Post-Dispatch LOST 10,890 


Daily and Sunday Average 


Globe-Democrat LOST 15,753 


Daily and Sunday Average 


The Times LOST 2,969 


Daily Average 


Newspaper readers who depend regularly upon one news- 
paper—read it day in and day out—regardless of chang- 
ing commercial conditions, represent a class of citizenship 
worthy of the most consistent cultivation, through advertis- 
ing, by merchants and manufacturers who desire to make 
profitable additions to their list of preferred patrons. 


+ Avdit Bureau of Clrowkations 


STAR BUILDING STAR SQUARE ST. LOUIS, MO, 


National Advertising Representative 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


Chicago New York Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 


don’t say “Paper”—say “STAR” 


Trade Mark Registered 





THE ST.LOUIS STAR 
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“There is 
No Substitute for 
Circulation” 


Yo assist advertisers in every legitimate way 
to make campaigns successful; 

To report intelligently on the local market 
and trade territory; 


To make market investigations of general 
scope and application; 

To combat substitution at the expense of 
advertised products; 

To exclude from this advertising auxiliary 
all service not reasonably to be expected 
of a newspaper. 

—Principles of Operation 
Merchandising Service Dept. 
San Francisco Examiner. 


Selling San Francisco 


@ Here you encounter a locality with indi- 
viduality. Cut-and-dried methods will fail 
of maximum returns. A foreknowledge of 
local conditions is necessary if the San Fran- 
cisco territory is not to be misjudged. 


@ Fit for the task is the 







the Bailies 


which helps to make doubly certain the 
powerful selling medium west of Chicago 
after the valued departments of the New York 


Merchandising Service Dept. 
assured success that attends every adequate 
and St. Louis. 

Journal, Boston American and Chicago 


of the 
San francisco: 
advertising campaign appearing in the most 
@ On broad lines the service is patterned 
Herald-Examiner. Variations to adapt the 


service most closely to the peculiar require- 


ments of its home territory have equipped 
The Examiner with a sales aid unexcelled. 


@ Your campaign deserves and is entitled 
to the benefits of a reconnaissance made in 
advance of your main selling attack. What 
can we do to help? Our service at your 
service is broadly interpreted here. 





Average Sunday circulation for 
September, 1921 (net paid) 301,205 


Average Daily circulation for 


September, 1921 (net paid) 158,064 











NEW YORK: W. W. CHEW 
1834 Broadway, American Circle Bldg. 


CHICAGO: W. H. WILSON 
909 Hearst Bldg. 
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peared to be an effort to hold America 
responsible for an attempt to exclude 
the British dominions. 

And, too, it must not be overlooked 
that the publication of the official agenda 
of the conference came about through 
agencies other than our State Depart- 
ment. In that instance Mr. Hughes was 
observing the niceties by withholding the 
program for discussion in deference to 
other nations. Many other such cases 
could be cited. 

It is, of course, true that in the final 
analysis the conference itself will deter- 
mine its own course as to admission of 
the press, but the contention is made 
that the American Government through 
some responsible spokesman must reveal 
its attitude in no uncertain terms ere the 
dawn of November 11. Taking inspira- 
tion from the international interest in 
Epitror & PustisHer’s championing of 
the cause of open covenants various 
organizations concerned not so much 
with the rights of newspaper publishers 
or reporters professionally but in them 
as the eyes of the world public during 
the sessions are opening up a new bar- 
rage on the processes of secret diplo- 
macy. 

The most recent groups to take the 
field are the National Popular Govern- 
ment League and the Women’s Com- 
mittee for World Disarmament. The 
Popular Government League, through 
its executive secretary, Judson King, has 
opened its campaign by taking a secret 
ballot among Washington correspond- 
ents to ascertain with reasonable cer- 
tainty just how they feel on the ques- 
tion of open The result of 
the postcard ballot will be announced in 
the near future. The question to which 
the newspaper men having the most di- 
rect personal interest in the question 
were asked to give a “yes” or “no” an- 
swer was: 

“From the standpoint of world wel- 
fare, do you believe the forthcoming 
Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ments should be ‘open’ or held in secret, 
as was the conference at Versailles?” 

In a circular letter appealing to 
friends of the disarmament cause for 
voluntary contributions to its work the 
Women’s Committee for World Disar- 
mament makes the statement: 

“This conference must be the people’s 
conference. It is fast degenerating into 
anything but a disarmament conference. 
It is up to us, the people, to see that 
disarmament comes out of it. We can 
do it if we really want disarmament. 
We must express this gripping, heart- 
felt desire in a demand which cannot be 
pushed aside by questions of the Far 
East, or any other questions. 

“Write to President Harding and 
Secretary Hughes and your Senator, 
urging the necessity of open sessions of 
the conference, and that 
be the main issue.” 

With those agencies joining many 
others already in the field for an active 
pressure on Administration officials and 
the Senate, the issue appeared to give 
every indication of a strong laymen’s 
support of the professional campaign 
waged in behalf of the press of the 
world. 


sessions. 


disarmament 


It is sticking close to the truth to 
assert that the strong expression by 
Colonel Edward M. House, who was 


one of the negotiators of the treaty of 
Versailles, for open sessions created a 
deep impression in Washington. He 


was regarded as having disposed rather 
effectively of the argument that the 


press was interested for selfish reasons 
by his statement that there was a robust 
public sentiment behind Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER’S insistence for full publicity. 


OOKING over the numerous letters 
from newspaper men_ throughout 
America one is struck by the uniformity 
of the sentiments expressed in favor of 
open sessions. It is sometimes said that 
the strength of the press in the United 
States lies with the small town dailies 
and weeklies. They certainly have a 
greater influence with the people they 
reach than those of the big cities for the 
reason that their editors are known per- 
sonally to a majority of their readers. 
Because of this closer relationship 
in a position to size 
up public opinion more accurately. 


these editors are 


WAPE MOUNTFORTT, managing editor 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune: 

“Great numbers of persons hope that the 
Disarmament Conference will mark a stride in 
the advancement of civilization; but great 
numbers believe it will mot, Certainly it will 
not unless those who hope for the best may 
have a voice in the deliberations. They can 
give no expression unless its deliberations from 
day to day are made known to them, and the 
only way this can be accomplished is through 
the press. We boast that public opinion guides 
our destiny! Then by all means throw open 
the doors and let Public Opinion do its work.” 


DoOLPH G. FRANTZ, editor Shreveport 
(La.) Journal: 

“All the doors to the conference proceedings 
should be absolutely wide open to the press, 
through whom the public will be promptly and 
properly informed as to what is going on or 
in prospect of happening. 

“The value of taking the people into the 
nation’s confidence, I think, was convincingly 
pointed out in your recent editorial comparing 
the relations between the United States and 
Mexico. In the former case the relations are 
amicable, due to open discussions and under- 
standings, while on the other mistrust and 
misunderstanding for many years have existed 
due to lack of knowledge on the part of the 
public as to what was really going on. This 
comparison, I think, was very ‘cleverly used 
in emphasizing the advantages to come from 
admitting the press to the forthcoming con- 
ference. 

“There have been too many horrible exam- 
ples of secret conferences and secret agree- 
ments, the most outstanding, of course, being 
the late world war, which would not have been 
enacted had it not been for ‘scraps of paper’ 
being written without the public being de- 
prived of the authors’ confidence. 

“Let’s profit from the unfortunate experience 
of the past and have this American-proposed 
conference held in accordance with real, hon- 
est-to-goodness American principles and ideals. 
Let it be the public’s affair or let it be called 
off as being of a suspicious character.” 


RALPH W. CRAM, editor Davenport (lIa.) 
Democrat and Leader: 

“‘Open covenants openly arrived at’ has 
been the subject of many a sneer from Wood- 
row Wilson’s political opponents, but the only 
effective criticism has been to the effect that 
Mr. Wilson could not get them—not that they 
were not desirable. If such a principle could 
not win at Versailles, let it not be said that we 
surrendered it without a fight at Washington. 

he time for secrecy in conducting the affairs 
of the people of a city, a state, a nation or 
the world, is past. If the Washington confer- 
ence was worth calling at all, it is worth con- 
ducting in a manner that will bring the full 
force of public opinion to bear upon its de- 
liberations. The people pay the bills; let them 
know what is going on.” 


P. CHASE, editor Atlantic (la.) News- 
Telegraph: 


“While I am at present out of the game, 
I would unhesitatingly say that the sessions 
of the conference should be open to the press. 
It has always impressed me that neither men 
nor nations lose anything by being frank. In- 
asmuch as the peoples of the world do the 
fighting, the paying and the dying when war 
comes, they are vitally interested in all that 
transpires, and the press has a right to have 
access to every session.”’ 


ANKLIN (PA.) NEWS-HERALD: 

“We have no more liking for so-called sec- 
ret diplomacy than the average American. We 
recognize that a lot of mischief has been done 
in the world through agreements and under- 
standings and treaties arrived at without the 
knowledge of the people concerned. We 
would be glad if means could be found of 
giving the world in general a clear understand- 
ing of what-goes on in the conference; but 
the proposition to throw it open to the attend- 
ance of anybody who wants to attend and to 
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allow newspaper writers 
proceedings seems 
ber of reasons. 

“In the first place, whatever might be the 
case in regard to the American representatives, 
no representative of a_ foreign government 
would take part in a public discussion of diplo- 
matic affairs, save under a restraint that would 
make frankness of expression practically im- 
possible. 

“Further, it is wholly probable 
will be misunderstandings and 
and perhaps contention in the 
have these even truthfully reported and spread 
broadcast to the world would be to create 
international discord rather than to foster and 
promote good feeling. 

“Still further, unfortunately, the 
newspapers can not be trusted to 


freely to report its 
objectionable for a num- 


that there 
disagreements 
conference. To 


world’s 
report the 


proceedings of such a conference in any man- 
ner that will tend to promote the ends sought 
in the conference. There is no American 


news-gathering agency that can be 
refuse the temptation to seize the 
features of such an occasion 
of making big “‘stories”’ 
headlines. 

“For our part, we believe in 
government and the transaction of public busi 
ness by the people’s chosen and _ responsible 
representatives, unhampered and unprodded. 
This itching to look over the shoulder of gov- 
ernment and to crack the lash of real or 
simulated public sentiment is inconsistent with 
the whole theory of representative government 
and vicious. We are willing to trust America’s 
representatives in the conference to deal fairly 
with American interests.” 


trusted to 
sensational 
for the purpose 
and justifying startling 


representative 


T. PAUL (MINN.) NEWS: 


“Wilson’s one great 


: safeguard at Paris, in 
the beginning, 


was publicity. His hopes and 
his purposes were worn down and whittled 
away steadily from January to June, until 
he came through finally with what his friends 
regard as about a 50 per cent achievement. 
This process of attrition took place in secret. 
It could not have taken place in public. Once 
he had entered the gentlemen’s agreement to 
keep the confidence of the others, Wilson 
began steadily to lose ground. Being a gen- 
tleman he had to keep faith. . A complete re- 
port of any one of the several days’ secret 
proceedings would have wrecked the plans of 
the spoils dividers, but such a report was not 
possible after the agreement had been made. 

“Public opinion is directly responsible for 
the coming conference. Harding and Hughes 
deserve the completest commendation for re 
sponding to public opinions as they have done. 
But just as they did not originate the confer- 
ence, they cannot complete it successfully with- 
out public opinion. 

“Unless the conference is so open that there 
can be no opportunity for misleading the 
American people regarding developments as 
they occur, this country will witness the great- 
est anti-disarmament propaganda imaginable, 
disguised as news of the conference. Mem- 
bers of the conference will be kept busy deny- 
ing statements intended to defeat the object 
of their meeting. And denials seldom overtake 
misleading information in time to undo the 
damage done.’ 





C. HERBERT, 
* Virginian: 

“Most people who have ever had any actual 
experience with such affairs, or who are thor- 
oughly familiar with the history of interna- 
tional conferences of whatever kind say that 
‘open covenants openly arrived at’ are an im- 
possibility. Doubtless some of the very states- 
men who ought to be present at the coming 
conference at Washington would hesitate a 
long while before they became identified with 
an enterprise which, however important its 
purpose, might become a futile debating so- 


editor Fairmont West 


ciety. The prospect of open sessions, there- 
fore, might result in keeping some of the best 
minds away, and the potential mental power 


of the gathering would be reduced to the ex- 
tent that this feeling would operate. 

“On the other hand, the world dem 
diplomacy and the statesmen 
learn to work in full view. There never will 
be a better opportunity to make a beginning 
so let’s have the full weight of America’s in- 
fluence thrown for open sessions of the Wash- 
ington conference. No matter what happens 
the result is almost certain to be less of a 
failure than the peace of Paris, which in spite 
of the fact that it has been formally ratified 
in many countries has yet to get a vote of con- 
fidence anywhere. 

“As for an international press conference to 
precede the meeting of the representatives of 
the powers—that is out of the question. Con- 
siderable good would result if the affair were 
organized in the proper way, and conducted 
upon a scale commensurate with the purpose. 
It ought to be held, by all means, but a mo 
ment’s reflection should convince any one that 
in order to make it worth while there would 
have to be a period of preparation in news- 
paper circles in every nation which would be 
expected to take a leading part. There is to 
be one international press conference this year 

the Press Congress of the World at Honolulu 
in October. Why not take advantage of that 
to set in motion a movement for an inter- 
national press gathering to be held some time 
next year at which matters which you have 
in mind would be the special order? It won't 


ands open 
some time must 


be too late then, you may be sure.” 
Et T. GIERING, editor Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) 
Record: 


“It is not difficult to render judgment upon 
a query so plainly stated The conference 

hould be both open and secret. President 
Wilson’s reference to ‘open covenants openly 
rrived at’ expresses a process that must be 
vie wed in the light of certain limitations 

“Nothing has been more damaging to the wel- 
fare of the world in times gone by than the 
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practice of conducting diplomacy in 
When the representatives of nations gathered 
around the conference table and conducted 
their affairs entirely behind closed doors, with 
no public enlightenment until the final results 
f their deliberations were announced in the 
form of treaties and agreements, the whole 


secret, 


range of foreign affairs was committed to 
arbitrary authority. Some of the treaties and 
agreements were most conspicuous for the 


trickery and deceit that they contained. 

“Yet there are affairs of international con- 
cern that require secrecy in the working out. 
All legislative bodies have committee meetings 
from which the public is excluded. It is neces 
sary to make proposals and to exchange con- 
fidences that would not be brought out if 
the rule of publicity prevailed. 

“In the coming conference the preliminary 
work will no doubt be done in committees. 
There can be no objection if they hold secret 
But when the committees make their 
report to the whole body of representatives 
the fullest and freest publicity should prevail. 
Then the various propositions will be squarely 
presented for final action and the delegates 


sessions, 


should know and be guided by an expression 
of public opinion.” 
A. GRACEY, editor Geneva Daily 
Times: 
“The sessions of the Disarmament Confer- 
ence should be open ones. The Old World 


should be given an example of New World 
methods and ideals. Everything should be 
done in the spot-light of publicity. Only in 
that way will the results be actual, lasting 
and beneficial to the whole world. 

“The people of a nation want to know all 
that is done at this historic ealrenes, They 
are entitled to know and America should de- 


mand that they shall know through an abso 
lutely ‘open door’ news policy. The people 
of this nation will be satisfied with nothing 
less 


“Secret or closed door sessions are inimical 
to public welfare. They breed distrust and 
discontent and should not be thought of in 
this land of freedom. The first thing to dis- 


arm at this conference will be suspicion. And 
the only way to disarm it will be to have 
everything open and above board. Nothing 


good ever came from star chamber proceedings 
or secret diplomacy. This is a time to boldly 
uphold the torch of light and truth.’ 


W. P. STUART, editor Prescott (Ariz.) 
Courier: 

“Unless the American delegation 
structions to strive for open sessions, it would 
seem certain they will be closed, and it is very 
probable the secret sessions would defeat the 
purpose of the conference, just as the secrecy 
attending the Versailles conference gained for 
it the distrust of those in this country who, 
otherwise, would have approved of its pro- 
ceedings.’ ; 


¢ E. BROUGHTON, editor 
* (Wis.) Press-Telegram: 


“Secrecy has been 
and if the 


gets in- 


Sheboygan 


the breeder of all wars 
Disarmament conference is to ac- 
complish its purpose, then the light of pub- 
licity will be its greatest asset 

“America cannot afford to be identified with 
a conference in which the people are not a 


party. Agreements reached under cover of 
darkness are short lived. The great World 
War was brought about because of the fact 


that peoples of the various countries were never 
given a voice in the affairs of government, and 
were kept in total darkness, and great warring 
interests who had everything to gain and noth 
ing to lose, guided the affairs of state rather 


than the people who always suffer as a result 
of war. ; 
“If we are to end all wars we should insist 


that those who pay the price of war—the man- 
hood and womanhood of this country are the 
best judges. If the Disarmament Conference 
is to be behind closed doors, then those engi 
neering it might as well suspend operations, 
for the peace of the world cannot be achieved. 
America has been the beacon light of the 
world. Why shut off this light at a confer- 
ence which involves the welfare of the whole 
universe?” 


OHN H. KLINE, 
Press-Gazette: 


“If substantial and permanent disarmament 
is to be brought about it will come through 
the demand of the peoples it vitally affects. 
Neither politicians nor statesmen, if left to 
secret Gplcumen. will take ‘this all-important 
step in good faith and in good measure. It 
follows, therefore, that open sessions with the 
fullest publicity of the conference are indis- 
pensable to the accomplishment of its purposes 
and for the relief of humanity from the op 
pre ssive burdens of militarism. 

“If the sessions are not open the peoples 
nations represented will have every 
reason to believe that the subject is not being 
approached candidly and that results will be 
unsatisfactory if not negative. The hope of 
disarmament lies in the popular rather than the 
political appeal.” 


editor Green Bay (Wis.) 


of the 


we MARTIN, 

- C.) Journal: 

m..: opinion has driven the most powerful 
nations in the world into a conference on dis- 
armament. If that conference jis to amount 
to anything, public opinion will have to keep 
on driving. That is why the public demands 
and should be granted the right to be present 
at all conferences in Washington, in which the 
subject of armaments is considered. The repre- 
sentatives of public opinion in America are the 
newspapers of America. If the doors of the 


editor Winston-Salem 


disarmament conference shall be locked 
against the newspapers little or nothing that 
public opinion has demanded will be accom- 


plished and the conferences might as well not 
be held.’ 
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OUR DELEGATES AND OPEN SESSIONS 


MERICAN public opinion, enlightened and 

expressed by the newspapers of the country, 

has scored its second decisive victory of the 
past six months. Tardily, it may seem, but none the 
less certainly, the delegates who will represent the 
United States at the Conference on the Limitation 
of Armaments have aligned themselves with the 
wishes of the American people that the dark ways 
and vain tricks of diplomacy that have kept the 
world in an endless turmoil of war, be banished 
from the councils of the coming conference. 

The insistent demand of the American press 
forced the calling of the Conference on the Limita- 
tion of Armaments that a criminal burden in prepa- 
ration for future slaughter and famine might be 
lifted from the shoulders of all the people. That 
victory will be lost unless understanding replaces 
armaments and there can only be understanding 
through full knowledge. 

Public demand forced the decision of the Ameri- 
can delegates, but Washington dispatches are care- 
ful to point out that the policy of the conference is 
by no means determined by that decision. Europe 
and Asia, steeped in the wisdom and the folly of 
the ages, will be represented by diplomats who have 
risen to commanding rank in their own countries 
under the regime of secret treaties and swords 
rattling under the council table and they will fight 
desperately against popular demand for a change in 
their practices. 

This decision, because of its wording, is only half 
a victory, but even then it did not come a minute 
too soon, for the” agencies of secret diplomacy are 
already at work building false opinions by the use 
of propaganda in the firm belief that international 
truths would not be brought out into the full glare 
of enlightened publicity. 

Every item on the agenda will provide one or more 
delegations with a topic that “cannot be discussed 
in public”; that is, not if the poison lies of propa- 
ganda are to be effective against honest public 
opinion; every session of the conference will bring 
a demand that the doors be closed and the press 
excluded unless the American delegation makes its 
fight at the beginning, A bare policy of non- 
objection to publicity by the United States repre- 
sentatives will not give to the American people what 
they demand and what they have fought for, and 
that seems to be the extent of the Administration’s 
conversion to publicity at the present time. 

America cannot stand for mere deprecation of 
practices which are repugnant to its spirit. America 
must fight for its beliefs or lose all right to claim 
them. The American people will put their trust in 
decisions that are arrived at in their sight and hear- 
ing, but they have learned by sad experience that 
they cannot put their faith in international agree- 
ments arrived at by the old system of dicker and 
barter in a diplomatic dungeon. 

Freedom to chronicle every activity of the United 
States government is the guaranteed right of the 
American press under the Constitution. The press 
of the nation as a whole has joined Eprtor & Pus- 
LISHER in demanding that right in the most important 
international gathering ever held in the New World. 

Leadership which will carry America’s hopes to 
their fruition within the next month still devolves 
upon the American press. A skirmish has been won, 
but there can be no victory for the ideals of the 
people of this nation until those who sit in the 
American chairs at the conference table are con- 
vinced that America will not stand for the old ideas 
and old results. 

Half-hearted advocacy of publicity for the con- 
ference will not do. It is true that the new promise 
of the American delegation is a step in the right 
direction, but America says that the order that has 
flooded the world with blood down through the 
centuries must go—and her voice is growing sfronger 
every day. 





“4 ig is just one joy-ride after another,” remarked 

Big Name to Common Reporter as he packed his 
grip for the Limitation of Armaments Conference 
at the close of the World Series. 
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AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


Compiled by CHartes W. MILLER 


Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 


ELOVED, think it not strange concerning 

the fiery trial which is to try you, as 
though some strange thing happened unto you; 
But rejoice, inasmuch as ye are partakers of 
Christ's sufferings; that when His glory shall 
be revealed, ye may be glad also with exceed- 
ing joy—(. Peter iv; 12, 13.) Brethren, if 
any of you do err from the truth, and one 
convert him; Let him know, that he which 
converteth the sinner from the error of his 
way shall save a soul from death, and shall 
hide a multitude of sins—(Jas. v: 19, 20.) 
Humble yourselves therefore under the mighty 
hand of God, that He may exalt you in due 
time—(1. Peter v: 6.) Ye cannot drink the 
cup of the Lord, and the cup of devils; ye 
cannot be partakers of the Lord’s table and of 
the table of devils. Do we provoke the Lord 
to jealousy? Are we stronger than He? All 
things are lawful for me, but all things are 
not expedient; all things are lawful for me, 
but all things edify not—(I. Cor. x: 21-23.) 
We then that are strong ought to bear the 
infirmities of the weak, and not to please our- 
selves. Let every one of us please his neigh- 
bur for his good edification —(Rom. xv: 1, 2.) 











CCORDING to official Government figures for 

1920, just issued, our manufacturing industries 
last year produced merchandise having a total value 
of nearly $63,000,000,000, or three times more than 
in 1910, and five-and-a-half times more than in 1900. 
New York still leads all other states in output, its 
manufactured products being valued at $8,875,007,000 
or more than one-eighth of the country’s‘ total. In 
spite of the business depression that began early in 
1920 and affected many lines of industry, 9,103,200 
wage earners were employed. The above figures do 
not indicate that America is “going to the dogs.” 
On the other hand, they show that our industries 
rest upon a solid foundation. 
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DEMOCRACY AND THE PRESS 


CAUSE President Harding was a journalist 

before he went to the White House he has a 

more intimate knowledge of the methods of 
influencing public opinion than most men in public 
life. Hence when, in his message to the Press Con- 
gress of the World in session at Honolulu, he 
sounded a warning note concerning the propaganda 
evil, he spoke with an authority that carried weight 
not only with the delegates to the Press Congress 
but also with the great American public that read 
his message in the newspapers. 

Propaganda was effectively used during the war 
to arouse patriotism, to secure recruits for the army 
and navy and to further other purposes of the Gov- 
ernment. On the whole, points out the President, it 
served a splendid purpose, but newspaper men would 
make a grievous mistake to assume that propaganda 
is the first or even a leading aim of a properly con- 
ducted press. 

“I cannot but feel,” said Mr. Harding, “that the 
primary purpose of the press is the opening of men’s 
minds rather than the closing of them. Propaganda 
aims primarily at shutting up the mind against other 
conclusions than those which the propagandist design 
to imprint. Education, on the contrary, aims to 
open the mind, to prepare it, to make it receptive, 
and to urge it to formulate its own conclusions. 
Propaganda would at last mean intellectual paralysis ; 
education is, when properly employed, intellectual 
stimulus. It is better that men should think than 
that they should accept conclusions formulated by 
other men for them. We have need in these times 
that men should think deeply, that they should 
realize the necessity of settling their own 
problems. 

“No democracy,” continues the President, “can rise 
higher than the level of its average thinking capa- 
city. If democracy is to succeed it must deserve 
success by proving that it can inspire the race of 
common men to the serious consideration of the 
problems of common men. 

“In this work of education no single force or 
influence of which we now know can be expected 
to exert so great a potency as the press. Perhaps 
the press never before confronted so great an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate its adequacy as now.” 

It is becoming more and more apparent to news- 
paper editors, as it has to President Harding, that 
the public is demanding of the press more detajled 
discussions of questions relating to politics, govern- 
ment and international relationships than formerly. 
It seeks from it authoritative information on social, 
hygienic, philanthropic adhd other subjects. The 
newspapers must perform the duties of a school- 
master for the benefit of thousands of foreigners 
who have taken up their abode with us and wish 
to become American citizens. They must lead the 
way to right thinking and constructive action. If 
the press realizes the new responsibilities resting 
upon it and unselfishly labors to instruct as well as 
inform the great body of our citizens there need be 
no fear of the future fate of American or interna- 
tional democracy. 


’ 


MR. CLARK’S HALF CENTURY AS EDITOR 


IFTY years is a long period of service for a 

man to put in on one newspaper in view of the 

frequent changes in ownership and manage- 
ment that take place in these hustling days. Those 
journalists who have such a record are few in num- 
ber and are not increasing very rapidly at the years 
go by. 

One of them is Charles Hopkins Clark, editor of 
the Hartford Courant, which was established as the 
Connecticut Courafit in 1764 and is said to be the 
oldest morning American newspaper. On Sunday 
Mr. Clark completed his fiftieth year with that pub- 
lication. He has been and still is, one of the bright 
and shining lights in the journalistic firmament of 
New England. Possessed of a’keen, analytical mind, 


an intimate knowledge of the political history of the 
country and of its institutions and ideals, and having 
a firm belief in the future possibilities of our nation, 
Mr. Clark has won for himself a high place in the 
confidence of the great public whom he delights to 
serve. 
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PERSONAL 








‘* B. BLETHEN, editor-in-chief of 
* the Seattle Times, is in New York 


‘on business and is a guest at the Wal- 


dorf Astoria. 

W. O. Burr, for more than 60 years 
connected with the Hartford (Conn.) 
Times and now editor of that paper, 
celebrated his 78th birthday a few days 
ago. 

Mrs. Lynn W. Wilson, wife of the 
editor of the Bridgeport (Conn.) Times, 
just returned from a European trip, was 


elected president of the Bridgeport 
League of Women Voters organized 
October 7. 

James D. Warren, for more than 


twenty years an executive of the Buffalo 
Commercial, resigned on October 8, to 
become associated with the Pierce Arrow 
Sales Company of Buffalo. The retire- 
ment of Mr. Warren from the Commer- 
cial marks the passing of the interests of 
the Warren family, for several genera- 
tions owners and publishers of this 
paper. 

Edwin P. Gardner of Canandaigua, 
N. Y., publisher of the Orleans County 
Journal, heads the list of eligibles for 
appointment as postmaster at Canan- 
daigua. 

Edward J. Ryan, formerly president 
of the Railway Mail Association, has 
been appointed director of transportation 
of the National Publishers’ Association, 
with headquarters in New York. 

H. W. Copeland Trimble, president of 
the Irish Newspaper Association and 
for fifty years a newspaper man in the 
British Isles, recently stopped several 
days in San Francisco. He is on his 
way home to Ulster after a trip round 
the world. 


George Hearst, eldest son of William 
Randolph Hearst, is a reporter on the 
staff of the Daily Californian, the stu- 
dent newspaper of the University of 
California. 

Warren G. Myers, owner of the 
Springfield (Ohio) Sun, is seriously ill 
with pneumonia in Springfield. 

Charles T. White, veteran political 
reporter for the New York Tribune, ad- 
dressed students in the Department of 
Journalism at Syracuse University on 
the occasion of the first convocation of 
the College year when the new Press 
Club was formed. 


Frank I. Cobb, editor of the New 
York World, is one of the judges in 
the Knights of Columbus international 
history contest. 


W. S. Eakin, formerly advertising 
manager of the S. S. S. Company, At- 
lanta, is spending a few days in New 
York. He is staying at the Hotel Em- 
bassy. 


M. Ito of Jiji Shimpo, Tokio, is at 
the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, for 
a few days en route to Washington to 
cover the conference on Limitation of 
Armaments for his paper. 


Roy Dickinson, associate editor of 
Printer’s Ink, has been appointed a 
member of the Committee on Emer- 
gency Measures by Manufacturers of 
the National Conference on Unemploy- 
ment, by President Warren G. Harding. 

James M. Thomson, publisher of the 
New Orleans Item, was in New York this 
week. He says that business is good in 
the Crescent City. The sugar, tobacco, 
and other Southern crops are heavy and 
bring fair prices. The gotton crop is 
not as large as usual, but the enhanced 
price now prevailing will enable planters 
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to dispose of their hold-over cotton at 
a substantial profit. 

M. H. deYoung, publisher of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, was given a birth- 
day dinner by the Family Club, an or- 
ganization composed of men in_ all 
walks of life, a few days ago. He was 
presented with an article of silver for 
which there is no longer any legal use. 

Mark S. Watson, assistant editor of 
the Baltimore Sun, who recently re- 
turned from Russia after securing the 
release from a Moscow prison of Mrs. 
Marguerite E. Harrison, is back at his 
desk, having taken a wife and a vaca- 
tion since his Russian trip. He and 
Miss Susan E. Owens, sister of John 
W. Owens of the Sun’s Washington 
bureau, were married September 27. 
Mrs. Watson had been on the Sun’s 
staff for several years. They spent their 
honeymoon at Chimney Point, Vt., Mr. 
Watson’s ancestral home. 

Major H. L. Opie, president of the 
Staunton (Va.) Leader Publishing 
Company, has just been appointed col- 
onel of the 2d Infantry, Virginia Na- 
tional Guard. Mr. Opie commanded an 
overseas battalion during the war and 
recently returned from a visit to the 
battlefields of France with the American 
Legion party, 





THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 
ISS AMY McGUFFIN, woman’s 
club editor of the St. Paul Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press, has been made an hon- 
orary member of Theta Sigma Phi, the 
journalistic fraternity for women. 

L. B. Rowland, late of the Great Falls 
(Mont.) Tribune, is reading copy for 
the St. Paul Daily News. 

E. P. Chalcraft of the Seattle staff 
and Miss Alma Cornelia Ross were re- 
cently married at Siletz, Ore. 

Charles Leete of Hamburg, N. Y., has 
joined the Buffalo Enquirer staff. 

Deems Taylor has been appointed as 
music critic of the New York World 
to succeed the late James Gibbons Hune- 
ker. Mr. Taylor is not only a writer, 
but a musician and composer as well. 

J. Lester Cargill, who left Bridgeport, 
Conn., as editor of the Sunday Post, is 
back as city editor of the Bridgeport 
Evening Star. He succeeded W. D. Bag- 
ley, former city editor of the Evening 
Post. Cargill has lately been with the 
Dry Goods Economist in New York. 

Ralph E. Morrison has joined the staff 
of the Portland Oregonian in charge of 
financial news. Mr. Morrison formerly 
was financial editor of the Kansas City 
Star. 

Clifford Baker, news and telegraph 
editor of the Montreal Herald, has re- 
turned from vacation. 


George Lawrence, assistant sporting 
editor of the Montreal Herald, has re- 
sumed work after a holiday. 


R. B. Verner, assistant financial editor 
of the Montreal Star, has returned from 
his honeymoon, which was spent in New 
York. 

J. S. Cottrell, a Washington newspa- 
per correspondent and a contributor to 
the New York Sun, has been named 
minister to Bolivia by President Hard- 
ing. 

Neville Glennan, formerly managing 
editor of the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, is 
now in a similar position on the New 
York Ledger. 

J. S. Arneson, of St. Paul, former 
commissioner of immigration, has bought 
the Thief River Falls (Minn.) Tribune, 
a semi-weekly. 

Fred Goodscell, editor of the Salt 
Lake Telegram, has resigned to become 


for 
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AKEN by and large the editors of 

small town papers live a leisurely 
sort of existence, and one of the most 
restful chaps to 
be found is Tom 
C. Underwood, 
editor of the 
Kentucky New 
Era, a daily pub- 
lished in the 
heart of the 
black tobacco belt 
at Hopkinsville, 
Ky. 

Tom Under- 
wood leads an 
existence that 
would be “pow- 
ous” to the metropolitan editor. His 
daily stunt merely calls for the editing 
of all copy that goes into his sheet, the 
taking of the pony A. P. stuff, reading 
of proof, the superintending of layout 
and make-up and the writing of a 
“colyum.” ; 

“Daily Jots,” Tom’s colyum, the only 
one published in the south outside of 
two or three of the larger cities, is win- 
ning considerable fame for its conduc- 
tor, for Tom has a whimsical brand of 
philosophy that reaches right in to the 
southern heart and tickles its risibilities. 

But, at three o’clock each afternoon 
Tom ceases to be an editor—for, as the 
last proof secures his managerial okeh, 
Tom makes two grabs simultaneously. 
One is for his hat, the other is for his 
golf kit. 








Tom C. UnpDERWoopD 


And in this leisurely manner does 
Underwood pass his time. That it is 
leisurely is proven by the fact that he 
found time to so thoroughly ground the 
elements of good journalism into his 
son, that at the tender age of twenty- 
three years Tom Junior was called to the 
managing editor’s chair of the Lexing- 
ton (Ky.) Herald—a paper with a wider 
circulation and a weightier honorarium 
attachment than the one over which the 
dad _ presides. 


associated with an airplane manufactur- 
ing concern on the Coast. He will be 
succeeded by Bert Heal, his assistant. 
Patrick J. Doyle has resigned as edi- 
tor of Nugent’s Garment Weekly and 
the Garment Manufacturers’ Index, 
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New York, and is succeeded by Homer 
S. Curtis, former organization secretary 
of the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation. 

John S. Piper, formerly of the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, has become telegraph 
editor of the Des Moines Register. 

Nelson Robbins, for over a year on 
the copy desk of the Baltimore Evening 
Sun, has joined the desk force of the 
Baltimore American. 

Henry Wales, Paris correspondent of 
the Chicago Tribune, will be recalled 
to Washington to assist in covering the 
Limitation of Armament Conference. 

Kenneth L. King, New York World 
cartoonist, and creator of “Katinka,” 
and Miss Mayme Cohan of Brooklyn, 
have announced their engagement. 

Mrs. Ogden Mills Reid, advertising 
director of the New York Tribune, gave 
a luncheon October 12 for Mrs, Leonard 
Wood, wife of the Governor General of 
the Philippines, prior to her departure 
for Manila next week. 

Mae Stranathan’s new 
houette 


book, “Sil- 
Stories,” has just been pub- 
lished. It is a charming volume of 
children’s stories, but the grown-ups are 
going to enjoy it too. 





____._THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
G. LAUGHBRIDGE has _ been 
made advertising manager of the 
Wilmington (N. C.) Star, succeeding 
Edney Ridge. 

Ralph F. Blanchard, has been ap- 
pointed Eastern advertising manager of 
the Nast group of publications, and 
George T. Keyes has been appointed 
advertising manager of Vogue. 

William P. St. Sure has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the Fres- 
no (Cal.) Republican. He was formerly 
in charge of the merchandising and ser- 
vice department of the Fresno Herald. 
Previously he had been with the Oak- 
land Tribune for over six years. 

Kenneth F. St. John, classified man- 
ager of the Scranton (Pa.) Republican, 
has joined the Halifax (N. S.) Herald 
and Evening Mail in a similar capacity. 

Mortimer Remington has_ resigned 
from Dennis Harvey & Remington, the 
publishers of the Progress Magazine. 
He has not announced his future plans. 

T. C. Corbett of the art and copy di- 
vision of the Chicage Tribune advertis- 
ing department is on leave of absence 
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and his place is being filled by E. W. 
Lancaster, formerly of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Union. 

E. E. Curtis, for the past three years 
a member of the advertising staff of the 
Milwaukee Wisconsin News, has been 
promoted to the managership of that 
paper’s ape easie department. 


WITH THE AD FOLKS 
OHN H. CLEARY, former advertis- 
ing manager of the Cadillac Motor 
Car Company, will have charge of the 
advertising division of the Peerless 
Motor Car Company under the new 
management headed by R. H. Collins. 


Ezra W. Clark, advertising manager 
of the Clark Equipment Company, 
Buchanan, Mich., has been elected chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
advertising managers’ council of the 
Motor and Accessory Manufacturers’ 
Association. He succeeds E, C. Tibbets, 
formerly advertising manager of the B. 
F. Goodrich Company, Akron, who is 
now with the William H. Rankin 
Agency office in Akron. 


Alfred Wallace Zimmerman, advertis- 
ing manager of the Plainfield (N. J.) 
Courier News, and son of Alfred Zim- 
merman of the New York World, was 
married October 8, to Miss Ernestine 
Wilson, also of Plainfield. They are on 
an extended wedding trip. 


H. S. Hayden, who has been associ- 
ated with the Associated Artists of 
Philadelphia, has joined the sales de- 
partment of the Beck Engraving Com- 


pany, also of Philadelphia. 


Louis H. Frohman has become adver- 
tising manager of the Durant Motors, 
Inc., New York. Prior to his service in 
the army, Mr. Frohman conducted an 
advertising agency, under his own name, 


in New York. 


Editor 


WITH THE AD AGENTS 


AIRFIELD & CO., Inc., advertising 

agency, Chicago, have opened offices 
at 52 Vanderbilt avenue, New York, 
under the direction of W. Stafford Reid, 
who recently resigned from the S. C. 
Redfield Agency’s staff. 

Herbert R. Hyman, for seven years 
advertising manager of the Cole Motor 
Car Company, Indianapolis, has become 
associated with the Charles H. Fuller 
Company, advertising agency, Chicago. 

Guy Gaylor ,Clark, art director and 
vice-president of Street & Finney, New 
York, advertising agency, and his broth- 
er Kenneth Clark, are holding an exhibit 
in pictorial photography at the library 
of New Rochelle, N. Y. The exhibit 
will continue until the end of the month. 


Mrs. Grace Conklin Frey, formerly 
in charge of newspaper publicity for Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp Root, is now with the 
Blaker Advertising Agency, New York. 
Recently she has been advertising man- 
ager of the Arrow Chemical Company, 
which account is now being handled by 
the Blaker agency. 


The Capital Advertising Company, 
Inc., of New York started business Oc- 
tober 10, with offices at 110 West 40th 
street. S. Stewart Barr is president, 
William L. Banning, vice-president and 
treasurer, Charles J. Cutajar, second 
vice-president and general manager and 
C. C. Provost, third vice-president and 
secretary. Messrs. Cutajar and Provost 
have been with the Blaker Agency. 

Miss Marguerite Milner, who has been 
secretary to E. T. Tomlinson, Jr., of 
Doremus & Co., New York, has sailed 
for Constantinople to take up work for 
the Armenian Relief. 

Harry Wanger, who has been with 
Hoyt’s Service, New York, has left that 
agency to take a position with Mears Ad- 
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vertising, Inc., 36 West 40th street, New 
York. 

Frank E. Allen, has become a member 
of the business-getting department of 
the Greenleaf Company of Boston. 
Previous to his work as an agency so- 
licitor, Mr. Allen specialized as an 
analyst of media. 

R. R. Foster, for several years with 
the Campbell-Ewald Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago office, has joined the 
forces of the Bloodhart-Soat Advertis- 
ing Company, Omaha. 

H, J. McCarty, trade investigator and 
analyst, has been added to the merchan- 
dising staff of Johnson, Read & Co., 
Chicago advertising agency. 


Samuel W. Meek, Jr., of the C. W. 
Hoyt Service, New York, and Miss 


Pricilla Mitchell of Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
were married at Rye, N. Y., October 14. 
Mr. Meek is a son of the late Sam W. 
Meek, who was well known in news- 
paper publishing circles. 


S. V. Hohl has resigned as space buy- 
er for the J. Roland Kay Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency. 

Control of the Johnston Overseas 
Service, advertising agency, New York, 
has been purchased by George C. Ved- 
der. The agency will be continued under 
the name of Vedder Overseas Service, 
Inc. 

Arthur Chapin, formerly of the Bos- 
ton Herald, has joined the Boston staff 
of Street & Finney, Inc., New York. 


The Campbell-Ewald Company, De- 
troit advertising agency, has been given 
the advertising account of the General 
Motors Corporation. 


J. J. Finlay has resigned from Stav- 
rum & Shafer, Inc., Chicago, to become 
assistant to the president of the Arnold 
Joerns Company, Chicago and Detroit. 
The Joerns agency has obtained the ad- 





vertising account of the Landover Wall 
Paper Stores, a new chain store system. 

W. J. Paynter, for the past two years 
with J. H. Cross & Co., Philadelphia, 
has joined the staff of the Barnes & 
Fehling Advertising Agency, also of that 
city. Mr. Paynter was formerly for 
over seven years with N. W. Ayer & Son. 

Horace Holley, associated with the 
Redfield Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York, has been appointed copy chief. 
He was formerly a member of the copy 
department of Philip Kobbe, Inc. 

Todd Barton, recently with the Harry 
Porter Company, New York, has joined 
the Christian Herald, also of New 
York. 

The Newell-Emmett Company, New 
York advertising agency, resumed its 
regular monthly meetings with a dinner 
given at the Pennsylvania Hotel, Sep- 
tember 26. 

T. Roberts, formerly with the Frank 
Presbrey Company at the New York 
and Pittsburgh offices, is now produc- 
tion manager of the Albert P. Hill Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh advertising agency. 

LeGrand Redfield, son of C. S. Red- 
field, president of the Redfield Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., New York, has 
joined the Redfield organization as an 
account executive. 


Bernard Swiedler, formerly space buy- 
er and account executive of the Percival 
K. Frowert Co., of New York, and J. 
H. Hornung, formerly assistant treas- 
urer of that organization, have joined 
the staff of the Boswell-Frankel Agency, 
of that city. 





Alcorn-Seymour Named 
Alcorn-Seymour, Inc., New York and 
Chicago, have been appointed special 
representatives for the Prescott (Ariz.) 
Courier, an afternoon paper. 
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tions. We congratulate you on the simplicity, speed and perfection of its mechanism. 
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NEW YORK STATE 


New York State is the state of people, prosperity, plenty 
and punch. Merchandise your goods in this territory, cultivate 
it carefully and let these newspapers do for you what they have 
done and are doing for other National Advertisers who have 
learned how to link intensive advertising and _ intensive 
merchandising together, and put them to work in an intensive 
market. 


These are the live-wire papers, covering their local fields 
thoroughly, co-operating with local merchants and doing their 
best to keep home people buying their goods in home stores. 


It is up to you National Advertisers to co-operate with local 
dealers by advertising in the following local home newspapers, 
which will properly introduce your merchandise at the firesides 
of Home Folks where the buying habit is usually created. 





Circu- 

lation 

“Albany Knickerbocker Press d d *New York American (S) 1,045,959 
*Albany Knickerbocker Press ‘ é "New a Globe 164,429 
Auburn Citizen F * New York Evening Mail 155,148 
*Brooklyn Daily Eagle *New York Evening Post 38,596 
*Brooklyn Daily Eagle *The New York Herald 198,527 
*Brooklyn Standard Union *The New York Herald 218,642 
*Brooklyn Standard Union *The Sun, New York 189,384 
*Buffalo Courier and Enquirer é é *New York Times 327,216 
*Buffalo Courier ‘ *New York Times 505,023 
*Buffalo Express F , *New York Tribune 142,310 
*Buffalo Express » é *New York Tribune 142,835 
*Buffalo Evening News New York World 346,626 
***Buffalo Evening Times p P New York World 621,489 
***Buffalo Sunday Times P pe New York World 313,143 





**Corning Evening Leader. 7 d Niagara Falls Gazette 12,292 
*Elmira Star-Gazette d - Olean Times 5,021 
*Glens Falls Post-Star , J **Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise... 11,043 
Gloversville Leader-Republican 7 . Rochester Herald 27,757 
Gloversville Morning Herald d i *Rochester Times-Union 64,031 
Hornell Tribune-Times d d Schenectady Union Star 13,442 
*Ithaca Journal-News A é d *Staten Island Daily Advance 7,140 
*Jamestown Journal J d *Syracuse Journal 43,844 
*Jamestown Morning Post d *Troy Record 22,794 
**Middletown Times Press d 
*Mount Vernon Daily Argus F J by See a be. ore s ee tom 1921. 


“Newburgh Daily News 5 x **A. B. C. Auditor’s Report, April 1st, 1921. 
*New York American d d ***A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, July 1, 1921. 
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LLINOIS 


NEWSPAPERS 


Cover a tremendous territory 
outside of the State 
and exert a 


POTENT INFLUENCE 
ON THE MIDDLE WEST 


These newspapers listed below cover 242 cities in 
Illinois and reach the owners of more than 250,000 


farms and the entire workers on the farm. 


As Illinois buys, so buys the West—Illinois standardizes 
the West as New York standardizes the East. 


If you would reach in Illinois alone 6,485,098 people; 
if you would have these people radiate their influence in 


the promotion of your sales to the West, the newspapers 


herewith listed will carry your advertising message unfail- 


ingly. 


They have made thousands of advertisers prosperous 


and if you follow the example of advertisers, using space 


regularly and consistently, they will make you prosperous 


also. 








Here They Are. Use Them. 
Rate for Rate for 

Circu- 2,500 10,000 

lation Lines Lines 

Bloomington Pantagraph ....(M) 17,774 .05 .05 
*Chicago Evening American ...(E) 384,209 .60 -60 
Chicago Herald-Examiner ....(M) 335,331 55 -55 
Chicago Herald-Examiner ....(S) 709,966 .75 -75 
Chicago Daily Journal ....... (E) 116,829 -26 -24 
*The Chicago Daily News...... (E) 412,304 .65 .65 
Chicago Evening Post ....... (E) 44,021 .25 12 
*Chicago Tribune .......... -(M) 460,739 -70 -70 
*Chicago Tribume .« ...006s.2% (S) 787,952 1.00 1.00 
*Lincoln Courier-Herald....... (E) 1,967 .02 .02 
*Moline Dispatch ............(E) 9,899 .04 .04 
*Peoria Journal-Transcript..(M&E) 29,743 i | .09 
Pieri a... 'c 5 505 paghaees (E) 22,585 .075 .06 
Rock Island Argus ...... Sse SED 9,174 .04 .04 
*Sterling Ganstte .......200. (E) 4,790 .03 .03 


Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. 














TIMELY 


TOPICS 








N “Five Decades of Adventure” 

Frederic Villiers, the war correspon- 
dent, tells a characteristic story of 
Archibald Forbes, with whom he shared 
the miseries and horrors of the battle 
of Plevena, At one stage they found 
it impossible to procure food and be- 
came ravenously hungry. They smoked 
their pipes in silence until they fell 
asleep. 

Villiers awoke in the morning, after 
dreaming of a magnificent banquet, bat- 
tling against a hunger that was truly 
appalling. 

“Turning over on my side,” he said, 
“T discovered, within an inch of my 
nose, a wooden bowl brimful of eggs. 
I sat up, rubbed my eyes, and shook my- 
self to see if I was really awake... . 
I stretched forth my hand, clutched the 
bowl, and, finding it real, gave a cry of 
satisfaction. They were eggs—eight of 
them, and warm from the pot! A loud 
laugh rang through the tent, and a voice 
cried: ‘Now, Villiers, don’t be greedy. 
Leave some for me.’” Forbes had 
been out at dawn and found the eggs, 
but he waited for Villiers before break- 
ing his fast. 

* * * 
SUCCESSFUL experiment in busi- 
ness magazine publishing has re- 

cently been tried out by the National 
Leather and Shoe Finders Association 
of St. Louis that ought to be suggestive 
and helpful to other trade organizations. 
Two or three years ago the association 
discovered that it had no direct way of 
reaching the owners of shoe repairing 
shops, of which there are thousands in 
this country, to call attention to the 
supplies sold by its members. There- 
fore it established a small house organ 
which it sent to these possible buyers. 
It contained no advertising, the text 
matter being devoted to subjects in 
which shoe repairers would naturally be 
interested. 

The new publication was well received 
but the expense in getting it out and 
mailing it to a list of 50,000 firms after 
awhile became burdensome. The asso- 
ciation therefore decided to drop the 
house organ and establish a regular 
trade paper, the only one in the field. 
The new publication made a hit with 
shoe repair men and advertisers found 
it a profitable medium to employ in 
reaching them. The Shoe Retailer as it 
is called like the house organ, is being 
distributed free. 

The advertising rate is not a fixed 
amount. As the association has no de- 
sire to make money out of the maga- 
zine, the cost of production and mail- 
ing, plus 10 per cent for promotion is 
pro-rated among the advertisers, no bills 
being rendered until after an edition has 
gone to press. Some months it figures 
out $219 a page; sometimes $236. Al- 
though these rates are higher than ad- 
vertisers would have to pay in the long 
established shoe and leather publications, 
they seem to be satisfied, because they 
reach a much larger number of pros- 


pects. 
ee 


9NPFARSE HENRY WATTERSON, 

while recently in New York, was 
induced by Fay Stevenson of the Even- 
ing World to express his views on 
several newspaper topics. The great- 
est piece of news ever printed in the 
Colonel’s experience was the assassi- 
nation of President Lincoln. Jour- 
nalism, he declares, has not im- 


proved in the last fifty years—it has 
merely expanded, maybe gramatically 


better written and typographically better 
printed. Concerning the future of jour- 
nalism he said: “It has none. It has 
reached its limit. The public knows its 
‘tricks’ only too well.” 

Mr. Watterson says that “Prohibition 
has kept the boys sober and made liars, 
sneaks and lawbreakers of the rest of 
us. No man can write his best under 
alcoholic stimulation. What you call 
occasional stimulation is apt to degen- 
erate into habitual stimulation and thence 
into dropping the delinquent from the 
payroll. A clear brain, a full mind and 
an honest purpose are the essentials to 
good and useful writing, the only kind 
of writing that has any real value.” 

* * * 

F you are the owner of a daily news- 

paper would you promise to do these 
things for an advertiser who makes 
their performance conditional upon plac- 
ing with you a contract for a minimum 
of 5,000 lines of advertising: 

1—Send letters and broadsides to all 
dealers in your territory announcing the 
campaign. 

2—Furnish route lists for all classes of 
dealers. 

3—Furnish one or more men to work 
with the salesmen or crew, giving proper 
introduction to dealers and assist in 
sales work. 

4—Arrange for window and counter 
displays. 

5—Arrange to gives a sales talk to the 
department or sales people about the 
merits of the product to be advertised 
in order to secure their whole-hearted 
co-operation. 

An advertising agency of the Middle 
West sent to publishers of daily news- 
papers a letter asking for the above in- 
formation. On the basis of a 5,000-line 
contract no newspaper could afford to 
give the above service to an advertiser. 
Almost any newspaper would be willing, 
however, to notify dealers of the cam+ 
paign, furnish a route list of dealers 
and arrange for window displays. Ad- 
vertisers and advertising agents some- 
times forget that newspapers are not 
sales agents. They should not expect 
them to do the field work that belongs 
to the manufacturer or advertiser him- 
self. 


* * * 


ll WICKHAM STEED, editor of the 

* London Times, during an inter- 
view he gave to Joseph Jefferson O’Neill, 
of the New York World, told his ims 
pressions of American journalism after 
spending two months here in travel and 
observation. In comparing America 
newspapers with English journals he 
said : 

“They are entirely different—becauseé 
of the difference in the size of the coun- 
tries. You are the larger part of a com 
tinent; we are really nothing more thafi 
one big town. It would take your World 
four or five days to reach San Francisco }, 
our Times is in Edinburgh at 10 o'clock 
in the morning and in the most remoté 
villages in the afternoon. We cover afl 
of England, and thus must keep away 
from news that is strictly local unless it 
is of the greatest importance, while your 
papers are largely devoted to happen» 
ings that interest their strictly local 
clienteles. 

“T believe, however,’ the American 
press is in a strong process of evolution, 
and that later you will become simpler 
and print only your impressions of the 
bigger things. Your editors and news 
writers are most intelligent and enter- 
prising and have treated me delight- 
fully.” 
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TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 








N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philade ipbia” Sending out 45-inch orders to 
run 8 times for Westinghouse Union Battery 
Cémpany, Swissdale, Pa. Putting out 24 
inches to run 3 times, and 16 inches to run 
3 times for Wright Underwear Company, New 
York. 

George Batten Company, Inc., 38! 4th ave- 
nue, New York. fas secured accounts of the 
Carpenter- Morton Company, Boston, and the 
Savannah Steamship Line, New York. 

Walter H. Blaker, 110 West 40th street, 
New York. Handling advertising for Arrow 
Chemical Company. 

Campbell-Ewald Company, Marquette Bldg. bs 
Detroit. Placing orders with newspapers in 
various sections for Daniels Motor Company, 
“Daniels Eight,’ Reading, Pa. 

Cecil, Barreto & Cecil, Mutual Bldg., Rich- 
mond, Making yearly contracts with news- 
papers for Cheek-Neal Coffee Company. 

E. H. Clark Advertising Agency, Chicago. 
Making yearly contracts with newspapers for 
James S. Kirk & Co. 

Critchfield & Co., Brooks Bldg., Chicago. 
Placing orders with some Northwest news- 
papers for Price Food Products Corporation 
‘Cream of Rye,” Minneapolis; Will make up 
lists during November for Garford Motor 
Truck Company, Lima, Ohio. 

D’Arcy Ad Company, International Life 
Bldg., St. Louis. Making 5,000-line contracts 
with newspapers for Anheuser-Busch. 

Robert H. Dippy, Denckla Bldg., Philadel- 
phia. Again placing orders with newspapers 
in v arious sections for H. G. McFaddin & Co., 
“Emeralite,” lamps, 38 Warren street, New 
York, 

George L. Dyer Company, 42 Broadway, 


New York. Placing orders with newspapers 
in -various sections for Gillette Safety Razor 
Company, Boston. 


Federal Advertising Agency, 6 East 39th 
street, New York. Now handling account of 
Feist & Feist, real estate, Newark, N. J. 
Placing orders with some newspapers in New 
York and vicinity for H. O. Company, ““H. O.” 
oatmeal and “Presto” flour, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Placing advertising for William Maxwell In- 
stitute, 307 Second Nat. Bank Bldg., Orange, 
N. J.; Planning ates campaign for a 
new five-cent cigar, “‘Yanks,”’ Tobacco Prod- 
ucts Corporation; Placing copy with newspapers 
in larger cities for ‘“‘Rameses”’ cigarettes. 

Richard A. Foley Ad Agency, |2th & Fil- 
bert streets, Philadelphia. Sending out orders 
to run for three months for Johnson & John- 
son, baby powder. 

G. W. Ford Company, 214 Rhodes Bidg., 
Atlanta. Making 5,.000-line contracts with 
Florida papers tor John B. Daniel & Sons 
Company. . 

Charles H. Fuller Comeeny, 623 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. laking yearly con- 
tracts with newspapers for E. Lawrence & 
Co.; making yearly contracts for Channell 
Chemical Company. 

Fuller & Smith, Guardian Bldg., Cleveland. 
Will make up lists during November for Aus- 
tin Company, Cleveland, engineering and 
building equipment. 

Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan, 130 West 42d 
street, New York, and Chicago. Placing 
schedules with newspapers in various sections 
for Temme Spring Corp., “Temme Exhaust 
Heater,”’ Chicago. 

F. A. Gray Adv. Company, !4th & Oak 
streets, Kansas City, Mo. Placing orders with 
newspapers in various sections for Appeal 
Publishing Company, Girard, Kan. 

Hanff-Metzger, 95 Madison avenue, New 
York. Sending out contracts covering inser- 
tions that started September 3 for Famous 
Players Lasky Corporation. 

Nate Le Vene, 26 O'Farrell street, San 
Francisco. Placing orders with some Pacific 
Coast newspapers for Majestic Electric Devel- 
opment Company, San Francisco. 

Thomas F. Logan, Inc., 680 5th avenue, 
New York. Placing schedules with newspapers 
in various sections for International Mercan- 
tile Marine, White Star, Red Star, and Amer- 
ican Line, 1 Broadway, New York. 

Lord & Thomas, 400 North Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago. Will make up lists during No- 
vember for Roberta Corset Company, 2700 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. 

Theo. F. MacManus, Inc., East Hancock 
avenue, Detroit. Making yearly contracts 
with newspapers for Dodge Sonsasebiies, 

Robert M. McMullen Company, 522 5th 
avenue, New York. Making 4,260-line yearly 
contracts for the American Cranberry Ex- 
change. 

Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan, 140 North Dear- 
born street, Chicago. Handling accounts for 
Kahn Bros., men’s clothing, Chicago, and Vic- 
7 Adding Machine Company, Chicago. 

. G. Moon Company, Proctor Bldg., Troy, 
N. Bs Handling advertising for Wilder: Pike 
Thermometer Company, Troy, N. 

Moser & Cotins, Paul Bldg., anes i! # 
Will make up lists ‘during November for Utica- 
Duxbak Corporation, 815 Hickory _ street, 
Utica, N. Y¥., outdoor clothing. 

Morse oe Agency, 449 4th ave- 
nue, New York. Usually make up lists about 
this time for B. F. Allen Company, “Beech- 
am’s Pills,” 417 Canal street, New York. 

Post-Eastman-Byrne Company, 22 West 
Monroe street, Chicago. Will make up lists 
during November for Anderson Electric & 
Equipment Company, 154 Whiting street, 
Chicago, 

William H. Rankin Company, | West 37th 
street, New York. Reported will place orders 


shortly with newspapers in various sections 
for American Ever-Re: ady Works, flash lights, 
Long Island City, N 

Philip Ritter Compeny, 185 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Making up newspaper sched- 
ule for Schackman & Co. novelties, toys, 
favors. 

F. J. Ross Company, Inc., 119 West 40th 
street, New York. Will make up lists about 
November 1 for Goulds Manufacturing Com 
pany, pumps, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Royal Baking Powder Company, 1|35 Wil- 
liam street, New York. aking contracts with 
newspapers direct genera ally. 

Sacks Company, 116 West 32nd street, 
New York. Placing orders with newspapers 
that have rotogravure sections for “‘Yardley’s 
Lavender Water Soap,’ 15 West 36th street, 
New York. 

Scheck Advertising Agency, 9 Clinton 
street, Newark, . J. Placing orders with 
newspapers that have rotogravure sections for 
M. Diamond & Co., “‘Four Leaf Clover Bags, 
74 5th avenue, New York. 

Dr. J. H. Schenck & Sons, Philadelphia. 
Placing advertising for Dr. J. H. Schenck’s 
Medicines, 

Schiele Ad Company, Central Bank Bldg., 
St. Louis. Making 5,000-line contracts with 
newspapers for Union Pharmacal Company. 

Frank Seaman, Inc., 470 4th avenue, New 
York. Will place entire foreign advertising 
of the Wahl Company, “‘Eversharp” pencils and 
pens. 

Frank Seaman, 470 4th avenue, New York. 
Placing orders with some New York news 
papers that have rotogravure sections for Salts’ 
Textile Company, Hudson Seal coats, 38 East 
25th street. 

William Sebring Advertising Service, New 
York. Handling advertising for ‘‘Verite’’ 
coats, suits and dresses. 

Sehl Ad Agency, City Hall Square Bldg., 
Chicago. Again placing orders with newspapers 
in various sections for Calumet Baking Pow 
der Company. 

W. W. Sharpe & Co., 206 Broadway, New 
York. Placing copy with a selected list of 
newspapers in the large cities of the East and 
Middle West for Louis Schlesinger, Inc., fac 
tory brokers, Times Bldg., New York. 

Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Inc., 1463 Broad- 
way, New York. Making 5,0 10-line mtracts 
104-times in one ye: ar, for Thomas J. Lipton, 
Inc., “Lipton’s Teas. 


Suctaress & Gayness, 489 5th avenue, 


New York Placing advertising for Racine 
Rubber Company, tires, Racine, Wis 

Street & Finney, !7! Madison avenue, 
New York. Sending out copy for Gorton Pew 
Fisheries. 


J. Walter Thompson Company, 244 Mad- 
ison avenue, New York, and Lytton Bldg., 
Chicago. Again renewing contracts with 
newspapers for Horlick’s Malted Milk. 

Tracy-Parry Company, Lafayette Bldg., 
Philadelphia. Reported will make up list of 
newspapers for Keasbey & Mattison Co., as- 
bestos and magnesia products, Ambler, Pa. 

Vreedenburg Kennedy Company, !7! Mad- 
ison avenue, New York. Placing orders with 
newspapers in cities, where they have dealers 
for. Stein-Block Company, 164 St. Paul street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Western Adv. Agency, 523 Main street, 
Racine, Wis. Again pls acing orders “7 news- 
papers in Mid-West sections for S. Johnson 
& Son, White Enamel Prepared Wax, Racine. 

Fred C. Williams, 136 Liberty street, New 
York. Handling nz ational campaign for Col 
gate & Co. 

Williams & Cunnynham, |!!! 5th avenue, 
New York. Again placing copy with news- 
papers generally for American Tobacco Com- 
pany, “‘Lucky Strike” cigarettes, 111 Sth ave- 
nue, New York. 

World’s aon Medical Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Placing copy direct for Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Discovery. 

World Wide Advertising Corporation, | 
West 34th street, New York. Placing orders 
with newspapers that have rotogravure sec- 
tions for Coty Perfume, 714 5th avenue, New 
York; also handling the following accounts: 
Kidde & Co., “Davy” Safety Garage Heater, 
103 Park avenue, New York; and Alice & 
Beatrice Bingham Society Dancing Studio, 21 
West 47th street, New York. 


Why Haven’t Rates Come Down? 


The Association of Canadian Adver- 
tisers has sent out a circular letter to 
the newspaper publishers in which in- 
quiry is made as to why the cost of white 
space has not been reduced in keeping 
with the lowered prices of commodities 
in other branches of Canadian industry. 
An instance is recorded of where one 
prominent advertising agency requested 
a statement of production costs and de- 
fensive arguments from a daily news- 
paper in order that it might meet effect- 
ively clients’ increasing criticism of 
rates. The newspaper publishers are 
likely to prepare a formal statement of 
their operating expenses designed to an- 
swer fully such objections. 











For its size 


WEST 
VIRGINIA 











is the richest area of natural 


resources in the world 


It has power from the mines and waterways, and 


transportation facilities by river and rail. 


West 


Virginia 


is 


manufacturing of 


its 


own 


resources and sending its mineral and forest prod- 


ucts to other states and furnishing them with power 


at the same time. 


The workers in West Virginia are paid good 


wages 


and for the most part have steady work. 


And the farms and orchards bring the cost of living 


to comparatively easy figures. 


Here is an ideal field for advertisers. 


For a 


little money spent in these papers you will be a 


BIG advertiser in West Virginia. 
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+Telegraph ...(M) 
Charleston 

tGazette ..... (M) 

Gazette ..... (S) 
Clarksburg 

tExponent . (M&S) 


*Telegram ...(E) 
*Telegram ...(S) 
Fairmont 
*West Virginian (E) 
FERMGO a cadees (M) 
Huntington 


*Advertiser ....(E) 
+Herald-Dispatch 
(M) 


+Herald-Dispatch 
(S) 


Rate 
for 
Circu- 5,000 
lation lines 
5,673 .025 
17,079 .06 
20,007 .06 
8,304 .03 
7,874 .035 
9,541 .035 
5,240 .03 
5,633 .03 
8,716 .035 
12,521 .035 
12,521 .035 
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*A. B. C. Report, Apr. 1, 1921. 
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Editor 





Fight for business where 
there’s a chance of winning, in 
Indianapolis, where income is 
balanced between 780 diversified 
industries and one of the richest 
agricultural the 
They buying in 
Indianapolis because they have 
the money. 


sections in 


world. are 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 


New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
150 Nassau Street 


_ | the\| 
Indiana lis Chicago Office 


i First National Bank Bldg. 


USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR RASIS 
us 


Million 
Dollar 
Hearst 
Features 











The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
; New York 








You'll want 


TURBYVILLE 
ON SPORTS 


The New Daily Feature 
(illustrations by O'Neill) 





The International Syndicate 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








Buffalo Evening News 


again leads in national field first four 
months, 1921, six-day evening papers. List 
of leading six-day publication figures com- 
piled by Indianapolis Evening News: 


Lineage 1921 
Buffalo Evening News .......... 785,118 


Indianapolis News ............ -727,572 
Minneapolis Journal ........... 640,766 
OS oR Rep eees 33,50 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle .......... 31,676 
Chicago Daily News ............ 629,187 
PUREE PUNOE . a0c0sessorene 605,108 
SS OS ee a - 568,628 
PE SOE vnccnccnnouee be 550,039 
Clovaland Pees... oscwcccccseces 499,072 


Newark Evening News did not furnish 
separate foreign display lineage figures. 








America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 


Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 











SPACE BUYERS WANT ONLY 
“REASON WHY” FACTS 





(Continued from page 11) 
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If I were going hard after the New 
York market, while I would by no 
means pass up the newspapers, I should 
certainly be inclined to give the pro- 
grams a trial.” 

In silence my friend, the space-buyer, 
picked up a rather bulky folder from his 
desk and handed it to me for inspec- 
tion. 

“That’s the kind of stuff that gets 
me,” he said, after a pause. “A com- 
plete survey of the entire field covered 
by the publication. It analyzes the pref- 
erences and the purchasing capacity of 
its readers from automobiles to chewing 
gum—tells you what brands they prefer 
and, in exact figures, how much they 
buy of them. It tells you also what 
they are likely to buy during the coming 
year—gives you a vivid mental picture 
of their habits and their surroundings, 
besides some idea as to what you are 
likely to get out of the field. You can 
just bet your bottom dollar that anything 
of that sort goes into my file against 
the time when I am making up lists for 
clients who may be interested in the 
market which this paper reaches. 

“You'll notice the publisher doesn’t 
waste any time or space in slamwhang- 
ing his competitors. He sticks to his 
text and gets his message across in good 
order. And the information is all tabu- 
lated so conveniently that I scarcely 
have to hunt for what I want. You'll 
observe also that the publisher, with wise 
forethought, has adapted the size of his 
folder to the standard file. That’s an- 
other thing I like about it. If more 
publishers would follow these simple 
elementary rules as regards all their ad- 
vertising, both periodical and follow-up, 
there would be far less time consumed 
by solicitors in going over the same 
ground twice; and our waste baskets 
would look somewhat lean, instead of 
being, as indeed they too often are, over- 
fed.” 

Is the complaint of our space-buyer 
a notable exception, or is it true that 
publishers today are withholding vital 
information concerning their papers and 
their fields which buyers of space should 
have if they are to form an intelligent 
and fair opinion of the various mediums 
which solicit their support? 

Are not publishers in more instances 
than ene would care to enumerate for- 
feiting good-will and revenue and wast- 
ing thousands of dollars worth of white 
space yearly by their unseemly reti- 
cence ? 

Thev are and there is no use trying 
to evade the point. The fact is the aver- 
age publisher seems to think that the 
agency is capable of supplying to the 
advertiser all the information necessary. 
It would be if the advertiser of today 
were to be satisfied with the most 
meagre facts. 

And yet, it may be asked, how can 
the agency do more than this if it is 
to be kept in the densest ignorance of 
details it ought to have and would be 
glad to have relative to the papers on 
its lists? 

For example, what would we think 
of a manufacturer, or jobber, who would 
be so unwise or short-sighted as to send 
his salesmen on the road without first 
properly coaching them on the lines they 
were to carry? 

Nevertheless, many newspaper and 
magazine publishers are doing precisely 
this thing. That the agency, represent- 


ing as it does a vast number of publica- 
tions, can at best know but a few of 
them intimately is something they seem 


FS... #322 
to overlook. The rest of the publica- 
tions have to run their chances of se- 
lection unless they are businesslike 
enough to sell the agency first. 
Moreover, right now when the adver- 
tising dollar must be stretched to the 
limit; when competition, theoretically at 
least, is keener than it has been for a 
Icng time; and when “reason why” is 
coming into its own again, the adver- 
tiser and the space-buyer feel the need 
of right guidance as they have not felt 
it in some years. Like Gradgrind, 
space-buyers and advertisers generally 
have an insatiable thirst for “facks,” 


and the publisher who caters to this de-- 


siré will soon find his reward in lower 
selling costs, well-filled columns, in- 
creased good-will, and greater net in- 
come, 

The audited circulation is all right; 
but of equal importance to the adver- 
tiser is the market the circulation af- 
fords. Analysis alone can give him spe- 
cific knowledge of this. When the cli- 
ent has that, he can be satisfied that his 
advertising dollar is being expended 
where it is likely to do most good. He 
will net blindly make the mistake, as 
one manufacturer did, of advertising a 
stump-puller in a locality where there 
were no trees; nor yet advertise a mail- 
order catalogue, as was also done, where 
the introduction of the motor car had 
changed the buying habits of the people 
in that field. 

An advertising campaign which is not 
successful, is generally due, says a prom- 
inent Canadian newspaper publisher, to a 
lack of knowledge concerning the terri- 
tory which it is designed to cover, and 
insofar as this factor can be eliminated 
then so much the better is it going to be 
for all three of the parties most vitally 
concerned—the publisher to a greater 
extent than either the agency or the cli- 
ent. Therefore the publisher must know 
his field, the needs thereof, and the 
habits and buying capacity of the indi- 
viduals making up that field. And, in 
the end, he must be prepared to pass on 
that information in convenient and ac- 
cessible form to those on whom the 
burden of the advertising campaign di- 
rectly rests. In this way the publisher 
will sell his field to the advertiser and 
then sell his paper afterward as the logi- 
cal means of reaching that field. 





Misses King and Donnelly Honored 


Thirty girls attended the dinner at 
the Drake Hotel in Chicago in honor 
of Mary King and Antoinette Donnelly 
of the Chicago Tribune staff, who are 
now located in New York. The girls 
were presented with gold purses, which 
contained gold pieces, and there was 
some verses in their honor written by 
Eleanor Jewett Lundburg and Caroline 
Sanborn Krum. Those present were: 
Caroline Sanborn Krum, Kate Weber, 
Maude Martin Ellis, Anna Garrow, May 
Brown, and Lulu King, Genevieve 
Burke, Mary King, Jane Eddington, In- 
dia Moffett, Loretta King, Katherine 
Higgins, May Reidy, Kitty Kelly, Marion 
Martin, Helen Spangler, Mollie Slott, 
Mrs. Henry Morehouse, Leola Allard, 
Mrs. William Donahey, Antoinette Don- 
nelly, Louis James Bargelt, Margaret 
Reidy, and Martha McElliot. 





New Press in Winnipeg 


The Winnipeg Free Press has added 
a Goss press to its equipment. It is be- 
ing used for the Saturday colored sec- 
tion, magazine section, etc. 





Lockport Paper is Centenarian 


The Lockport (N. Y.) Union-Sun and 
Journal is preparing to issue a centennial 
edition this month. 








Indication of 
Lineage Increase 


1920 vs. 1918 
in the 


BOSTON 
AMERICAN 


on 


1920 


Financial Advertising 


Total Lines, 1918... 21,769 
ay 1920. ..233,609 
Buy Space in 


Boston’s Greatest 
Evening Newspaper 





RRS 
1918 








The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad- 
vertising than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 
This is an acknow!edgment 
of its power that the adver- 
tiser should heed, if desirous 
of reaching the people of 
Mount Vernon. 


GEO. B. DAVID & CO. 


Foreign Representative 


171 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 








IN NEW ORLEANS 
is— 


THE NEW 
ORLEANS ITEM 














“The Peak of Printing” 


Publishers interested in 
pictorial supplements will 
be interested in the de- 
velopment of the offset 
gravure process. 


Quality amazing even on 
ordinary news. 


Offset Gravure Corporation 


351 West 52nd Street New York 











Advantage 


Publication of news is not restricted, 
but the element of reliability is given 
when it is read in 


The Pittsburgh Post 

This atmosphere of dependability is 
communicated to the advertising col- 
umns of the paper which has served 
and promoted the interests of Pittsburgh 
for more than three-quarters of a 
century. 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 
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NEWS OF ASSOCIATIONS AND CLUBS 





MBS. JULIA SHIPLEY CARROLL 

of the Drygoodsman has been elect- 
ed President of the Women’s Advertis- 
ing Club of St. Louis, succeeding Miss 
Mary Wheat. Other officers elected fol- 
low: Vice-president, Miss V. A. L. 
Jones; secretary, Miss Edna Davis, and 
treasurer, Mrs. Lena Sultzer. The offi- 
cers, with the following committee 
chairmen, comprise the new Executive 
3oard for the coming year: Miss 
Ruth Sanders, chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee; Miss Hazel Ludwig, 
Membership Committee; Mrs, Elizabeth 
Reilly, Publicity Committee; Miss A. E. 
Reiss, Auditing Committee; Miss Gene 
Ellinger, Education Committee; Miss 
Albert Allen, Co-operation Committee; 
Miss Margaret Coons, Employment 
Committee, and Miss Mary Sue Patton, 
Attendance Committee. 

*x* * * 

The Town Criers of Providence, R. L., 
are now laying plans to bring the 1922 
convention of District No. 1, of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World to that city. The Criers have two 
objects in view; the recently inaugurated 
plan to make Providence the next con- 
vention place and to win the leg in the 
race for a silver trophy for the organi- 
zation having the largest delegation in 
attendance, at New Haven next week. 

* * * 

The Corporation Commissioner of 
Portland, Ore., gives credit to the Ad- 
vertising Club of that city for saving 
Portlanders $50,000 during the past six 
months by exposing fake stock promo- 
tions. 

ee Ae 

President Wallace Odell of the New 
York State Press Association, who is 
editor and manager of the Tarrytown 
News, has compiied a series of promo- 
tion talks for use in member newspapers. 
They cover both advertising and circu- 
lation subjects. “I think one of the 
weaknesses of our profession is that 
while we are the greatest howlers for ad- 
vertising,” says Mr. Odell, “we have been 
letting the other fellows make all the 
noise. It’s time that we played a few 
instruments of our own. I don’t mean 
that we should do it in an egotistical 
way. We should do it because we are 
deserving of it. The other fellow has 
been getting the bouquets for a long 
time and we have been getting the brick- 
bats. It’s time to put on 
English.” 


reverse 


a 

Charles H. Mackintosh, president of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, last week addressed a combined 
meeting of the Greater Buffalo Adver- 
tising Club and the Buffalo League of 
Advertising Women, He urged the ad- 
vertising managers who heard him to 
give more consideration to the retail 
sales clerk as a factor in well planned 
advertising campaigns, as he is the out- 
let through which 75 per cent of na- 
tionally advertised products reach the 
public. More attention to training of 
clerks was urged. Another recom- 
mendation was that advertising men and 
women go behind store counters to study 
sales resistance, and plan copy to reduce 
or eliminate it. 

* * * 

A cabaret, or after-theater supper 
dance is being run regularly on the top 
floor of the Montreal Press Club. A 
cover charge of $1 is made. The floor 
has been tastefully decorated and was 
officially opened for functions of this 
character a few days ago. 


The recent joint meeting of the Mary- 
land and Del-Mar-Via Press Associa- 
tions was held in Easton, Md., was at- 
tended by Governor Ritchie of Mary- 
land, and about 75 editors from Dela- 
ware, Maryland and Virginia. Head- 
quarters were in the Easton Star-Demo- 
crat Building and sight-seeing trips were 
made from that point. In the evening 
a dinner was served by the Star-Demo- 
crat. The speakers included Walter H. 
Savory, Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, New York; George Carter, Wil- 
mington Evening Journal; William F. 


Metten, Wilmington Every Evening; 
Joseph Finan, Cumberland Evening 
Times; E. C. Johnson, Secretary of 
State of Delaware; Bishop Geo. W. 


Davenport of the Protestant Episcopal 
Diocese of Easton; Governor Ritchie 
and former assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral Koons. On the 27th, through the 
courtesy of Governor Ritchie, the visit- 
ors enjoyed a trip on the state police 
steamer “Governor McLane” down the 
Tred Avon River to the mouth of the 
Chesapeake Bay, followed by an oyster 
and crab feast at Bellevue. 
* 2.8 

The third annual convention of the 
University Press Club of Michigan will 
be held in Ann Arbor, Oct. 20 to 22. 
President E. J. Ottaway, Secretary John 
L. Brumm, professor of journalism at 
the University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor; Stuart H. Perry, editor of the 
Adrian Telegram, and Lee A. White of 
the Detroit News, make up the executive 
committee which has arranged an inter- 
esting and instructive program. 

Each section of the state press is 
calling its membership together Oct. 
20, for sectional sessions. F. R. Moses 
of Marshall, head of the Michigan 
League of Home Dailies, has set these 
same dates for the fall meeting of his 
organization. J. E. Ballard of Tawas 
City, president of the Michigan Press 
Association, is calling his membership 
together for the same time. 

Stuart H. Perry, head of the organ- 
ization which includes the larger Mich- 
igan dailies, will do the same, and Miss 
Emma E. Bower, president of the Wo- 
men’s Press Association of Michigan 
has named delegates. 

Special section sessions are scheduled 
for Oct. 20 at noon, to be followed at 
3:30 o’clock that afternoon by the first 
general sessions of the University Press 
club. 

x* * * 

At a special meeting of the board of 
directors of the Toledo (Ohio) Adver- 
tising Club, it was decided to join the 
Affiliation of Advertising Clubs. 

* + - 

B. C. Forbes, publisher of Forbes 
Magazine, will be the speaker at the reg- 
ular weekly luncheon at the Advertis- 
ing Club of New York, on October 19, 
at 1:15 o’clock. The subject of his ad- 
dress will be “What is Ahead in Busi- 
ness.” 

* * * 

A number of advertising managers of 
Chicago concerns have formed the West- 
ern Advertising Men’s Association. E. 
E. Taylor, advertising manager of the 
Carnation Milk Products Company, was 
elected temporary president and W. J. 
Stephens, also of the Carnation Com- 
pany, secretary treasurer. 

om 

H. C. Hotaling, executive and field 
secretary, gives it out that a meeting of 
the executive committee of the National 
Editorial Association is soon to be called 
to meet in Chicago in the latter part of 


January, when the convention city for 
1922 will be chosen. New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, Salt Lake City, Indianapolis and 
Omaha are the principal candidates. Mr. 
Hotaling says the real race seems to be 
narrowed down to Detroit and Salt Lake 
City. The latter will offer as a strong 
inducement trips to both the Yellow- 
stone Park and Grand Canyon, Colorado. 
Detroit offers a tour of the Great Lakes 
on a special steamship. 

The committee will also consider a 
proposition to produce a publishers’ man- 
ual to be sent to every member of the 
association each year. The book would, 
it is promised, contain information now 
accessible to publishers only at consider- 
able expense and wide research. 

* * * 

H. C. Hotaling, executive and _ field 
secretary of the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation, has sent the following telegram 
to President Harding. “The National 
Editorial Association urges the appoint- 
ment of William J. Pape of Waterbury, 
Conn., on the board to be appointed to 
confer with Canada relative to discrim- 
inations against news print manufactur- 
ers of this country. Mr. Pape more 
than any other man in America aided 
the publishers in the news print famine 
of one year ago.” 

wot 

Chicago will be the scene of several 
important meetings of publishers and ad- 
vertising men during the next few days. 
The Audit Bureau of Circulations will 
hold its eighth annual convention at the 
La Salle Hotel, October 27 and 28, di- 
visional meetings occupying the first day 
and general sessions and the banquet 
being scheduled for the second day. The 
Inland Daily Press Association will meet 
October 18 and 19, in the La Salle. The 
officers and directors of the National 
Association of Newspaper Executives 
will hold an important session after the 
A. B. C. meeting closes. The Associated 
Business Papers and the National Con- 
ference of Business Paper Editors will 
also be assembled in annual convention 
at the Hotel, October 24 
and 25. 


Congress 


* « © 

Not only from an editorial viewpoint, 
but from a mechanical and an 
“outside” angle, will the newspaper 
business be discussed at the 20th annual 
convention of the Ohio Newspaper 
Woman’s Association in Cincinnati on 
November 11, 12 and 13. Mrs. R. J. 
Southard, Dayton, chairman of the con- 
vention committee, ~ announces _ that 
people of national prominence will dis- 
cuss “The Making of a Newspaper.” 
The speakers include the cub reporter, 
city editor, business manager, circulation 
manager, foreman of the composing 
room, and printer, as well as the po- 
litical correspondent, politician, feature 
writer and one who has been “featured,” 
even the office boy and Old General 
Public himself as represented by one 
who will speak purely from a “reader’s 
viewpoint.” 

2 

The Pacific Coast Women’s Press 
Association, of which Mrs. N. Nelson 
Laurence Nelson is president, opened 
their club year recently with a farewell 
reception for two members 
leaving San Francisco. 

Mrs. Ina Bradstreet Weston, past 
president for the two years preceding 
Mrs. Nelson’s executive leadership, is 
going to Portland, Ore. for a year, 
and Mrs. Charles Raven will make her 
home in Shanghai, China. The program 
for the day was arranged by Mrs. Tim- 
othy Healy, formerly Marie Davidson, 
who was a well known San Francisco 
newspaper woman. 


who are 
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Marbridge Bldg. 


Few Papers—(if any)—surpass the 
TRENTON 
NEW sERSSY 


A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates that 
among the housewives of the city our 
Thursday Food Feature Department— 
upward of four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food advertising 
—is the best feature carried by the 


Times. 
Circulation 30,237 Member A. B. C. 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


New York Chicago 


TIMES 


Lytton Bldg. 











Their Own Newspaper 


Our readers continue because they 
get all the news daily and know just 
where to find it. 


Che 
Pittsburg Dispatch 


Pittsburg’s Best Advertising Medium. 


Branch Offices: 
Wallace G. Brooke, 
Brunswick Building, New York 
e Ford-Parsons Co., 


Marquette Building, Chicago, III. 








Che New York Times 
published 15,638,545 agate lines 


of advertising in the nine months 
of this year, almost as much as 
the combined volume of the two 
New York morning newspapers 
popularly classed with The Times 
as to quality of circulation and 
exceeding the next New York 
newspaper by 5,062,103 lines. 








FIRST IN 1000 
NEWSPAPERS 


A National Advertiser with 30 
years’ experience recently stated 
that his records show that for 
the money expended the results 


produced by the Washington 
Star placed it FIRST IN 
AMERICA among a _ thousand 
newspapers. 

Western Representative, J E Lutz, 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Chicago, II 
Eastern Representative, Dan A. Carroll, 


Tribune Bldg., New York, N 








Member A.B.C. 


During the month of September the banks 
of the North Jersey shore section had on 
deposit nearly $50,000,000. 


THE ASBURY PARK PRESS 


(Evening and Sunday) 
dominates this prosperous territory. 


FRANK R. NORTHRUP 
Special Representative 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Association Building, Chicago, Ill. 
J. LYLE KINMONTH 
Publisher 


Asbury Park, N. J. 


Standard Rate Card. 











The amalgamation of the two leading 


progressive Jewish newspapers of 
New York 
THE DAY 


AND 


THE WARHEIT 


brings into being the most powerful 
advertising medium in the Jewish field 


Ro) 


Diewet eceeweet Fy 


INDIA 


The National Jewish Daily 
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OLD PHILA. PRESS STAFF DINES 


First Anniversary of Suspension Brings 
Together 50 Former Colleagues 


Saturday night, the first of October, 
marked the first anniversary. of the last 
issue of the old Philadelphia Press, and 
about 50 men and women who were on 
the staff of the Press when it suspended 
publication gathered at a dinner held in 
the Rittenhouse Hotel. Richard J. Beam- 
ish, the last managing editor, presided at 
the dinner, and while there were no set 
speeches, almost everybody made a few 
remarks. 

Among those who attended were Al- 
den March, the last editor-in-chief, now 
on the editorial staff of the New York 
Times ; Judge Samuel C. Wells, associate 
editor; J. O. G. Duffy, literary and dra- 
matic critic; Frank Richter, news editor; 
Frank McClain, Thomas Richter, city 
editor; Clarence White, make-up man; 
J. A. Magers, business manager ; Edward 
Gilchrist, advertising manager; J. M. 
Annenberg, circulation manager; John 
Minnick, manager art department; Miss 
Olga Gelhous, Miss Olive Richter, Miss 
Rachel Place, Miss Ellen Brinton, Miss 
Blanche Levy, Miss Marie Reinhardt, 
Miss Theodosia Walton, Miss Katherine 
McCarron, Mrs. Eva Wolf, Mrs. Ellen 
Loeb, F. C. Richter, Sr., Frank Hagen, 
E. Z. Dimitman, Seymour Heilbron, 
James Polk, Jr., Edward Shugard, Odell 
Hauser Albert Devou, Samuel Warnock, 


Editor & Publisher for October 15, 


and George Kearney. It was decided to 
hold a similar dinner each year. 





MANY CHANGES IN KANSAS 
Over Thirty Papers Have Passed to 


New Owners Since January 1 


More than thirty changes in news- 
paper ownership in Kansas have taken 
place since January 1, according to 
E. Bacon, newspaper clerk in the Kansas 
State Historial Society at Topeka. The 
—— are: 

La Harpe A a fi L. Post and H. W. 
Bell to G. Wilcox. 

Kiowa RB ay P. Rounds to Mrs. Jen- 
nie Glenn, J 

Pawnee Rock Herald—P. H. McKechnie to 
Fred H. Lobdell. 

Fairview Enterprise—W. D. Franklin to 
Charles M. Ross. 

Protection Post—W. Clyde Pile buys half 
interest of G. E. Smyser, his partner. 

i ta tau News—Pat Gray to L. H. Rair- 

“Kinsley Mercury—F. L. Slaughter to Peter 
H. McKechnie. 

Meridian Ledger—W. H. Stanley to Harry 
Wright. 

Olathe Register—Dwight Harris to Charles 
F. Horner. 

Kiowa County Signal—Greensburg Publish- 
ing Company to George N. Harvey 

Beverly Tribune—Carl Judge to }. H. Buch- 
anan. 

Blue Rapids Times—Half interest to H. E. 
Thibbets. 

Preston News—H. D. Cuykendall to W. B. 
Ream. 

Haven Journal—R. G. Hemmenway to Claude 
Brashear. . 

Solomon Journal—C. W. Hamilton to J. D. 
Payne. 

Topeka Shawnee Chief—J. Wagner’s interest 
to Harry Wright. 

Hudson Herald—Lillie M. Hutto to R. C. 
Noyes. 


Hugo Herrmes—A. E. Kramer to W. F. Hub- 
bard. 








Watch 


Day” 


Armistice Day. 


Armistice Sunday 


Thousands of churches all over the 
country will have special “ 
services November 6 or No- 
vember 13. Persuade your city pas- 
tors that more seats can be filled if 
announcement of the meaning of the 
day is made in display space. 

The most progressive pastors in 
your city have already made arrange- 
ments for a special sermon showing 
how the armament conference at 
Washington, opening on Armistice 
Day, has a significant relationship to 
the principles of Christianity. 


EDITORS: Ask an outstanding pastor to write 
an editorial feature for your Sunday paper preceding 


ADVERTISING MANAGERS: Show one pastor 
with vision, or a group of ministers, how they can with 
unusual emphasis press home the message of the Gospel 
in display space by taking advantage of the interest 
throughout the country in the armament conference. 


Armistice 








do more advertising. 
Educational Committee, 








The Church Advertising Department of the A. A. C. of W. 
is using this and similar means to induce churches to 
Herbert H. 
156 Sth 


Sell More Church Advertising 


Smith, 
New 


Chairman 


Ave., York City. 











1921 


— Herald—R. G. Wolf to A. E. Don- 


“Ww ashington Palladium—Samuel Clark to 
Kathryn C. Roche. 

Lynn Digest—W. T. Logan to Albert Gran- 
ger. 

Kansas City Loher Bulletin—J. R. Wimmer 
to D. B. McKni 

Parsons Daily iositeanicdieds H. Carr to 
E. H. Jacobs and C. Moore. 7 

wna Message—H. C. Gresham to Curtin 

ellon. 

Ransom Record—Sam_ Brand 


to Walter 
Dorrschlag. 





Syracuse Journal—To Frank James. 
gues Times—H. L. Wright to M. J. 
1 Ss. 


Spearville News—I. C. Rosa to Horace L. 
ry 


The daily editions of the Liberal Democrat 
and the Liberal News have suspended, both 
papers going back to weeklies. 

The Otis Reporter, suspended some months 
ago, was revived by W. E. Clark, formerly 
of Severy. 


The Colony Sun, M. L. Post and H. W. 
Bell, is a new paper. 














SUPPLIES jand EQUIPMENT 


FOR NEWSPAPER MAKING 














FOR SALE 


5 A WORD for advertisements under this 
c classification. Cash with order. 


Printers’ Outfitters 


Printing Plants and Business bought and sold, 
American Typefounders’ products, printers and 
bookbinders machinery of every description. 


Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., New 
York City. 


For Sale 
Du pan geo matrix roller, casting box, tail trimmer 
reamer, all complete and in good workin 
condition, Roller is equipped with 3 h.p. A.t 
motor, wired ready to connect up. This equip- 
ment may be used for either 7 or 8 column 
22 inch p: Address The Beacon Journal 
Company, 4 “Akron, Ohio, for further particulars. 
For Sale—Printing Machinery 
Two-revolution and drum cylinder presses, pa- 
per cutters, Gordons, stitchers, punches, folders, 
proof presses, etc., new and overhauled; quick 


delivery. Western Machinery Co., 716 
Dearborn St, Chicago, Ill. 











Duplex  Angle- Bar Press 

Flat bed. Fine condition. Will be sold very 
reasonable and delivery given November Ist. 

Displaced by 16-page press. Bargain. Address 
ox A-968, care Epitor & PuBLIsSHER. 





BARGAINS IN WEB PRESSES 
8-page Duplex Angle Bar 
8-page Potter Stereo 

14-page Goss Semi-Rotary 
16-page Potter Stereo 





WANTED—No. 5, No. 8 and No. 
14 Linotypes. 





JOHN GRIFFITHS 
Marshall St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








The National Bond Corporation 
No. 12 Upper Camden St., Dublin 
BUY AND SELL 
French, Belgian, Roumanian, Canadian 
and All Government BONDS 


Prospectus Free on Application 








Ready for Immediate Shipment 
Goss Quadruple Press 


Goss four-deck two-page wide “Straight- 
Line” Press. Capacity 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 
14 or 16 page papers, 24,000 per hour; 
20, 24, 28 or 32 page papers, 12,000 per 
hour. Length of page, 22% inches. 


This press might suit you. 
WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


New York: 1457 Broadway 
Chicago: 1441 Monadnock Block 








Take It To 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 
The Fastest Engravers on 
the Earth 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. 
154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. 
New Yerk City 








EQUIPMENT WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 





Wanted 


16 page press, tubular, 


Goss Junior or Acme 
preferred. 


Daily Pilot, San Pedro, Cal. 


y, 
“x Established in 1912 to sell and \ 


equip Newspaper Plants 








PECKHAM MACHINERY Co. 
MARBRIDGE BLDG. 


34TH &@ BWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


QUICK-ACTION BARGAINS 
WEB PRESSES 


24-page Goss, used but little. 
16-page Hoe, all combinations. 
12-page Hoe, single plate. 
12-page Goss Monitor. 


D—z2, “3 or4 or 4 deck presses, 
be ~~ 4 = Ye cut-off. 








J 


NEWSPRINT AND | 
ROTOGRAVURE 


Reasons for 
buying from us 
Quality of paper 
always uniform. 
Regular deliveries. 

Shipments made in 
from five to six weeks 


at prices below pres- 
ent contracts. 


J. &J. SCOTT, Ltd. 


33 W. 42nd St., 
New York City 





















Phone 
Vanderbilt 1057 








For Prompt Service 


TYPE 
Printers Supplies 
Machinery 


In Stock for Immediate Shipment by 
Selling Houses conveniently located 





“American Type the Best in Any Case” 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


Boston Pittsburgh Kansas City 
New York Cleveland Denver 
Philadelphia Detroit Los Angeles 
Baltimore Chicago San Francisco 
Richmond Cincinnati Portland 
Atlanta St. Louis = ane 
Buffalo vr 13, 























— 
— 


| 


y 
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| Introduction to Employer and Employee | 











SITUATION WANTED 


3c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. For 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 50 words) FREE. 





Advertising Manager 


Fifteen years’ experience. Wants permanent 
connection with progressive newspaper where 
initiative, hard work and ability as organizer 
and builder is necessary. Thoroughly exper- 
ienced newspaper executive. Past four years 
advertising manager on paper of forty thou- 
sand circulation where f established an en- 
viable record. Let me tell you about it if you 
need a high grade producer. Available on 
short notice. Address Box A-977, Epitor & 
PUBLISHER. 





Advertising Solicitor 
Thoroughly experienced, various prominent in- 
dustries; resourceful, energetic, reliable worker 
seeks to represent publication of merit; well 
acquainted with national advertisers; salary, 
commission; age 34. “A. C.,” Box 485, Adver- 
tising Club, 47 East 25th St., New York. 


Advertising Manager 

Now employed in Middle West, desires change; 
13 years’ experience. A-l references; 36 years 
of age; married. Address Box A-979, Epitor 
& PuBLisHeEr. 








Circulation Manager 


Young man 23 years’ old, married, now in 
charge of circulation department, desires to 
sever connections with the present company in 
order to locate in a larger field. Have had ex- 
perience on one of the eastern leading dailies, 
working up from the bottom, and having been 
connected with every phase of circulation work. 
Am not afraid of work and will conscientiously 
endeavor to measure up to the expectations of 
any publisher who may be interested. Can fur- 
nish best of references. Address A-978, Epitor 
& PuBLisHeEr. 

Reporter, Publicity, Advertising 
Man, ten years’ experience, Metropolitan 
dailies, magazines and industrial fields, furnish 
highest references, desires opportunity proving 
ability with organization needing capable work- 
er. Box A-953, Eprror & PuBLIsHER. 





Experienced 

Road circulation man wants position with a 
daily, either on road or city soliciting. State 
salary. A-962, care Eprtor & PuBLISHER. 


SITUATION WANTED 


3c A WORD for advertisements under this 

classification. Cash with order. For 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 50 words) 


Circulation Manager 


Young man 28 years old, now in charge of 
important branch of circulation on Metropol- 
itan Daily, seeks new connection. Almost 15 
years’ varied circulation experience large and 
small papers covering every phase of circula- 
tion. ompetent, creative and analytical. 
Nothing under $60 a week. Box A-942, Eb- 
1ror & PUBLISHER. 


Reporter and Writer 


Somewhere in the United States there is a 
newspaper, news service or magazine which has 
been looking for a high grade reporter and 
writer who combines a thorough legal educa- 
tion with years of successful reporting of court 
trials and kindred proceedings; who can grasp 
the legal points involved and blend them into 
his stories so that they will be understood by 
the layman as well as appreciated by the ex- 
pert; who is endowed with the capacity for 
thorough and result getting investigation in his 
specialty and with the art of attractively writ- 
ing the result of his investigations. uch a 
man, now employed, but who has reached the 
limit of advancement in his present position, 
seeks a high class connection November Ist 
in a larger field where his proven ability in this 
line may have full scope. A graduate in law, 
with six years’ practical evperience as a re- 
orter, during which he has fstly demonstrated 
is ability in court reporting by the successful 
handling of all the noted court trials in a city 
of 200,000 population within the past several 
years. Clippings of his actual work which 
speak for themselves furnished on request. He 
is 32 years of age, well educated, aggressive 
and resourceful and an attractive writer. Ad- 
dress Box A-935, Eprtor & PusBLisHEr. 





HELP WANTED 
6e A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 





Advertising Salesman 


Who can close contracts with leading merchants, 
and write general copy. A good position with 
old-established newspaper in lake city of 300,- 
000 population. Write, stating experience, age 
and salary expected. Box A-966, care EpiTor 
& PusiisHer. 





Editor 


On fast growing daily seeks permanent post on 
small city daily. as unusual record. Can 
report in two weeks. Box A-961, care Eprror 
& PuBLisHER. 


Editorial Writer 


And paragrapher who can write punchy column 
desires new location. Address Box A-976, Care 
Epitor & PUBLISHER. 
Experienced Newspaper Man 

All branches, especially editorial, offers services 
for worth-while position. Box A-958, care 
Epitor & PUBLISHER. 











Newspaper Executive 


Forceful, aggressive, with a thorough knowledge 
of every department of newspaper making and 
a successful record as a publisher, desires 
position as general manager or business man- 
ager of a daily newspaper in city from 15,000 
to 100,000. Twenty years of experience, mar- 
ried, and seeking permanent connection with 
opportunity of acquiring working interest in 
property. Can furnish highest references as 
to integrity and ability. Address Box A-971, 
Epitor & PUBLISHER. 


Able Man 

Open for engagement, newspaper or. magazine; 
nothing mediocre; knowledge Spanish; drugs, 
medicine; broad experience; American, of 
good family. A-960, care Epitor & PUBLISHER. 








Production Man 


And mechanical superintendent. Leaks stopped 
by systems installed, give increased profits. 
Cost system shows saving. Practical and tech- 
nical knowledge used to plug holes profits run 
through. Proven principles demonstrated sav- 
ings in leakage that are astounding. Average 
composing room costs thousands more than nec- 
essary because publisher doesn’t know his rights 
or has weak-kneed executives who don’t enforce 
them. Unions contract to work certain hours, 
but individuals don’t deliver unless forced. 
At present employed where savings for past 
year in labor production amounted to over 
$25,000. It’s a fighting game. Correspondence 
invited from publishers tired of paying excess 
and wth nerve to back up strong man who will 
fight for him. Address A-973, Care Epitor & 
PUBLISHER. 


Wanted 


Position as reporter or desk man. Ten years’ 
general experience. Answer, A-984, Care of 
Eprtor & PUBLISHER. 








Experienced Advertising Manager 


Who will advertise a newspaper itself as well 
as filling the ad columns. Knows how to de- 
velop foreign business. Can profitably conduct 
a copy department for local advertisers. Wants 
to connect with live publisher who needs a 
progressive co-worker in town from 10,000 to 
50,000. Now managing the advertising service 
department of a large city printing house,, but 
wants to get back into the newspaper business. 
Address A-985, Epitor & PusiisHEr, 


Solicitor and Copy Writer 


Single man to solicit local advertising and co- 
operate in preparation of copy for leading West 
Virginian afternoon and Sunday newspaper. 
Must have had experience and show promise of 
development; permanent connection; salary $35 
to $45 per week. Submit samples of work with 
application. Address Box A-963, care Eprror 
& PusLisHER. 


Excellent Opening 

For Assistant Circulation Manager of proven 
ability and capacity on fast growing daily 
newspaper in one of the principal cities of the 
Southwest. Splendid opening for young maa 
of ability and ambition for future development 
in not only Circulation Department but Busi- 
ness Department. Write giving full statement 
of experience, list of references and salary ex- 
pected, in first letter. High School or College 
education preferred. Box A-938, Care Eprtor 
& PuBLisHERr. 





Copy Reader 

With at least two years’ desk experience by 
Pennsylvania Morning Daily. Prefer married 
man. Salary, $35.00 to start. Address, A-983, 
Care Epttor & PuBLISHER. 





Telegraph Editor 


For a new daily—Wausau Tribune. Will pay 
about $40.00 per week. Must be experienced 
and reliable. A. A. Trojahn, Editor Wausau 
Daily Tribune, Wausau, Wisconsin. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
6c A WORD for advertisements under 
this classification. Cash with order. 


For Sale 


Interest in California daily in rapidly growing 
and rich community of over 6,000 population; 
ever 15,000 people in one-mile radius. Want 
man qualified to handle business end and build 
up the field which has never been properly 
worked. Only competition is semi-weekly. 
Man with right record could buy control. 
$5,000 will let you in; $15,000 will give you con- 
trol. Business is not over-priced. Box A-982, 
Epttor & PuBLISHER. 


New Daily 


With good start and promising future offers 
opportunity for investment or total purchase 
account underfinancing. Excellent field. Good 
plant. Already on good basis. Immediate ac- 
tion. Box A-981, Eprtor & PusiisHeEr. 


NOTICE 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, September 28, 1921. 
The Board of Directors have declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of one and cne-half per 
cent (1%%) on the preferred capital stock of 
this Company, payable October 15, 1921, to 
preferred stockholders of record at the close 
of business October 7, 1921. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 








FEATURE SERVICES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 





Editorial and Feature Service 

Congressional service throughout session. 
Comment impartial. Editorials, entirely indi- 
vidual, furnished newspapers not maintaining 
separate editorial writers. Skilled writers only. 
Reasonable rates Washington and Congress- 
ional service in uniform syndicated form. Is- 
sued promptly on publication of Congressional 
Record and Government Reports. rite for 
samples and rates. Cincinnati Editorial Syndi- 


cate, 64 Southgate Avenue, Fort Thomas, Ken- 
tucky. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, of 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
published weekly at New York, N. Y., for 
October 1, 1921. 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Jafmes W. Brown, who having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the editor of EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, to wit: 

_ 1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: 
Publisher, The Editor & Publisher Co., 
63 Park Row, New York, N. ¥ 
Editor, James W. Brown, 
234 Valentine Lane, Yonkers, N. Y. 
General Manager, J. W. Ferguson, 
611 West 176th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Managing Editor, John F. Redmond, 
642 West 158th Street, New York City 
Business Manager, Fenton Dowling, 
447 East 4th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: 

THE EDITOR & PUBLISHER CO., 63 
Park Row, N. Y. City; James W. Brown, 234 
Valentine Lane, Yonkers, N. Y.; Edwin D. 
De Witt, 37 So. Maple Avenue., Orange, N. J.; 
T. J. Keenan, Keenan Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities, are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, 
in cases where the stockholders or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and helief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trus- 
tees, hold stock and. securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bonaefide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by 


him. 
JAMES W. BROWN. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
30th day of September, 1921. 


E. A. PRATT. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1922.) 


Circulation Man 


Experienced, high-pow- 
ered circulation producer is 
wanted by large Eastern 
newspaper. Position carries 
excellent salary and offers 
attractive living conditions 
to man who can show record 
of actual results. Field 
affords abundant opportuni- 
ties for talented executive 
who is familiar with all 
phases of circulation build- 
ing. 








If interested, address im- 
mediately, Box A _ 967, 
Editor & Publisher. 








$11,400 


profit from leading newspaper of 
a city of 15,000 in 1920. Can 
be bought for $60,000 with a 
first payment of $40,000, balance 
in four equal annual payments. 


Proposition W. N. 


CHARLES M. PALMER 


Newspaper Properties 
225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 











Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 





Times Building, New York 
Established 1910 








FOR SALE 
Complete Newspaper Plant 


including 16-pp. Scott newspress and stereo- 
type machinery, three linotypes, all steel 
composing room furniture, type (mostly 
new), office and editorial department fur- 
niture and fixtures. All ready to resume 
the publication of a modern daily. Inspec- 
tion invited. Detailed inventory upon 
request. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Southern Publishers Exchange 


INCORPORATED 
Newspaper Properties and Equipment 
No. 203, Carneal Bldg. Richmond, Va. 








Circulation Manager 
Wanted 


For a paper with 100,000 circu- 
lation, morning, evening, Sun- 
day; Eastern city——A man who 
combines within himself all the 
qualifications the position de- 
mands, promotion work, hand- 
ling of dealers, boys, mailing 
room, collections, co-ordination 
of accounts and auditing; only 
a man with the highest refer- 
ences from a like position will 
be considered. Address in con- 
fidence, giving age and full par- 
ticulars, Box A-972, Care of’ 
Eprror & PUBLISHER. 











“The African World” 
& 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 


Published every Saturday in 


London. 


AMERICAN OFFICE 
No. 1 West Thirty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Fitz Roy 2969 
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New Haven 


Connecticut's 
Largest City 


is considered by most concerns to be 
the Best Merchandising Market in the 
State. More than 200, — people live 
in its trading radius. 


RECISTER 


is New Haven’s 
Dominant 
Newspaper 


Bought every night by More New 
Haven people than buy any other 
TWO New Haven papers ” COMBINED. 


NEW HAVEN 
RECISTER 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York — Detroit — Chicago 








The Best Paper 


in 


New Orleans— 


New Orleans States 


Watch for next ABC 
Statement from New Or- 
leans Papers. 








Pittsburg Press 


Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURG 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 


Metropolitan Tower, Wrigley Bldg. 
I. A. KLEIN JOHN GLASS 
New York Chicago 











Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Plants are putting on men. 
Plant managers are opti- 
mistic regarding future. 
Building trades active. 


Evening News 


F. R. NORTHRUP 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Foreign Representative 











NEWS 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 
International News Service 














| World Building ,New York. 
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UNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news and 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 
each hunch published under this head. 


Epitor & PusiisHer will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is now being 


worked successfully in your city does not bar it from this department. 
Address your contributions to the Huncn Epitor. When they appear clip 
them and mail them in and receive payment by return mail. Unavailable 


hunches will not be returned. 


UCH has been said and printed con- 

cerning the house shortage. How 
about the shortage of school facilities? 
It is fair to presume that school facili- 
ties have shrunk just as much during the 
last few years as housing facilities, may- 
be more. An interview with your super- 
intendent of schools along these lines 
will no doubt be productive of a good 
story interesting to all your readers.— 


GA. R 


The Chicago Sunday Tribune is offer- 
ing: “Who is your favorite actor or act- 
ress on screen or stage, and why? Take 
your pen in hand, name your favorite, 
and tell why in 100 words or less, writ- 
ing on one side of the paper only. The 
Tribune will pay $1 for each letter pub- 


lished. No manuscripts returned. Ad- 
dress ‘Actors’, The Chicago Sunday 
Tribune.”—F. H. M. 


Beautiful homes the 
movies? 

A newspaper of Duluth, Minn., gave 
the layman an insight into the beauti- 
ful homes of the wealthy of that city by 
printing photographs of furnishings of 
homes. Pleased the owners and was an 


interesting feature—S. K. D. 


are only in 


Each week, the Springfield (Ohio) 
News publishes the picture of some 
child whom the staff photographer has 
snapped during his rounds of the city. 
The photographer endeavors to secure 
the picture without knowledge of the 
subject. No attempt is made to secure 
the name at the time. Under the Box 
head “Child will be given one dollar” 
appears a notice to the subject of the 
picture to call and claim the dollar. 
During the week, then the photograph 
again is printed with the name of the 
person claiming the dollar. The idea 
has proved highly successful and gener- 
ally the boy or girl is around promptly 
on Monday morning to claim the dollar. 


—B. A. T. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer runs daily 
several pictures of prominent citizens 
under the caption “Birthday Bulletins,” 
with a word of greeting and the name 
of the man as an underline—F. L. B. 


Nearly every householder has indi- 
vidual schemes for saving fuel during 
the winter months and reducing the coal 
bill for the season. However, they 
would appreciate knowing the other 
man’s ideas for it might result in fur- 
ther economies. For this reason, a few 
interviews worked up into one general 
story makes a big hit, and incidentally, 
the editor gets a few pointers for him- 
self.—T. Prchne La 

Seasonal interviews, each group pre- 
ceding the opening of a different sea- 
son of sport and continuing as long as 
there is interest, can be made to create 
considerable interest in the paper and to 
stir up worth-while discussion, When 
the fishing season is about to begin, for 
instance, interview the anglers of local 
fame, getting them to tell of the fine 
points of catching trout or bass, the 


lure used, and the places to fish. Stir- 
ring up discussions will add to the in- 
terest. When the duck hunting season 
is about to open get interviews on the 
fine points of double-barrel or repeating 
guns, on aiming, leading and judging 
distance of ducks, on retrievers, on how 
to get ducks without a retriever, etc. 
The same plan can be made to yield 
large interest when applied to any other 
sport, even those sports which naturally 
have more available “dope.” The local 
authorities being interviewed on these 
things will, from the fact that they are 
well known, add color and interest to 
the facts presented—E. A. H. 


The eternally interesting weather af- 
fects watches and clocks as well as per- 
sons. This summer has been especially 
hard on mainsprings. Your local jew- 
elers can tell whether they have had an 
unusually large amount of repairing.— 
L; Be 


A good way of breaking in a cub re- 
porter is to set him to the daily task of 
going through a dictionary at random 
or looking up some unusual words that 
crop up in the day’s news. Four out of 
seven dictionaries try to make three syl- 
lables of evening; the others make two. 
The most casual word-hunt will bring 
out facts as interesting to readers and 
profitable to your staff.—C. C. C. 


Interview the chief of police on his 
attitude toward the put and take top 
game. See if he plans to raid such 
games as he raids crap games. Get the 
views of a minister of the gospel on 
this new game of chance, in view of the 
fact that these tops are being spun in 
homes where the rolling of the bones 
would be taboo.—C. W. V. B. 


How many letters are dispatched from 
your local postoffice? How many pack- 
ages are received? How does your city 
compare with other cities of similar size 
in the receipt and dispatch of mail. 
How does it compare with the record of 
10 and 20 years ago. How many of the 
postal employes have been in service 
twenty years or more in your postoffice? 
There is plenty of material here for a 
good Sunday story.—F. L. 


Interviews with middle-aged leaders 
of women’s clubs as to the fashions and 
manners of the girl of today as com- 
pared with those of fifteen or twenty 
years ago provides a much-talked-of 
local feature. It can be brightened by 
using a. couple of cuts, one showing a 
chic modern girl in a modern street 
outfit and one of a young lady twenty 
years ago.—D. B. McR. 


Reporters can find material for a 
series of human interest stories by ask- 
ing men and women on their beats if 
they have “doubles” or persons closely 
resembling them. If they have, there 


may be some humorous or perhaps near- 
tragic encounter between the doubles. 
Dig this up and there is an entertaining 
story.—L..H..H. 





‘THE Detroit News 

is the acknowl- 
edged leader of pub- 
lic opinion in Detroit, 
because people have 
confidence in its poli- 
cies. This confidence 
is invaluable to adver- 
tisers. 








A Few Territories 
Are Still Open 


MARK SULLIVAN 


The Famous American 
Correspondent 


Quick Action 


May Secure His Articles on 
the Washington Conference 
for Your Paper 


WIRE NOW 


For full particulars 


McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


373 Fourth Ave., New York City 











Leading Evening Newspaper in 
LOS ANGELES 


Government statement for six months prior 
to Oct. 1, 1921: 


139,210 Daily Average 


More circulation than a year ago. 


More 
than both afternoon combined. 


rivals 
Grows like Los Angeles. 


Representatives 


By 
‘ayne Co. 
432 Marquette Bldg. 


New York: 
H. W. Molone G. 
604 Times Bldg. 








NEW YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 


has the largest 
circulation of 
any daily news- 
paper in Amer- 
ica. 











We can increase your business—you 
want it increased. 


You have thought of press clippings 
yourself. But let us tell you how 
press clippings can be made a busi- 
ness-builder for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 


Established a Quarter of a Century 
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’ One Billion Dollars has been added in the 
past three months to the purchasing power of 
the Southern Farmer. And when the farmer 
is prosperous, other businesses are prosperous. 


The increase is the result of the rise in 
value of the cotton crop—thus bringing into 
circulation this amount of money in the 
Southern Market. 


This will enable the farmer to pay up his 
notes and other debts and buy household 


THE SOUTH 


IS PROSPEROUS 


Right Now The Opportunities Encourage Newspaper Advertising 





equipment, farm magehinery and accessories. 


The South is rich in buying power and 
merchandising possibilities and no _ broad 
visioned advertiser can study this fact with- 
out knowing of the ever increasing demand 
for all keinds of supplies. 


Throughout the South there is a decided 
fondness for home newspapers, and these 
newspapers wield a power that is very valu- 
able to manufacturers. 








2,500 10,000 
ALABAMA. Circulation lines lines 
*Birmingham Age-Herald ....(M) 22,664 .08 .08 
*Birmingham Age-Herald ..... (S) 25,486 .10 -10 
*Birmingham News .......... (E) 59,019 .15 15 
*Birmingham News .........- (S) 59,479 .15 15 
*Mobile News-Item ........... (E) 10,653 .05 .05 
*Mobile Register ...........- (M) 21,508 07 .07 
*Mobile Register ............- (S) 33,863 .085 .085 
FLORIDA. 
*Jacksonville Metropolis ...... (E) 18,355 .07 .07 
*Florida Times-Union, Jackson- 
ee ERE EET Se (M&S) 33,439 -08 (9cS) .08 (9cS) 
*Pensacola Journal .......... (M) 3,978 .025 .025 
*Pensacola Journal .......... (S) 5,396 .025 .025 
*Pensacola News .........++- (E) 5,282 .03 .03 
*Pensacola News ..........-- (S) 7,000 .03 .03 
GEORGIA. 
$Augusta Chronicle ......... (M) 10,254 .045 .045 
§$Augusta Chronicle .......... (S) 9,734 .045 .045 
*Augusta Herald ............ (E) 12,701 .05 .05 
*Augusta Herald ............ (S) 11,884 .05 .05 
*Columbus Ledger ........ (E&S) 8,294 .04 .04 
*Macon Telegraph ........... (M) 20,144 .06 .06 
*Macon Telegraph ...........- (S) 20,439 .06 .06 
*Savannah Morning News . . (M&S) 20,891 .055 .05 
KENTUCKY. 
“Lexington Leader ........... (E) 16,252 05 .05 
“Lexington Leader ..........- (S) 16,220 05 05 
Louisville Herald ........... (M) 46,429 .09 .09 
Louisville Herald ..........-.- (S) 56,206 09 .09 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
“Asheville Citizen ............ (M) 11,322 .045 .045 
*Asheville Citizen ............ (S) 9,973 .045 .045 
*Charlotte Observer ......... (M) 20,329 .055 .05 
*Charlotte Observer .......... (S) 22,270 .07 .06 








2,500 10,000 


NORTH CAROLINA. Circulation lines lines 
Greensboro Daily News ..... (M) 18,365 .05 .05 
Greensboro Daily News ...... (S) 24,754 .06 .06 
Raleigh News and Observer. .(M) 23,526 .06 .06 
Raleigh News and Observer. .(S) 25,962 .06 .06 
[Haleles TOMS .ccccccccccccs (E) 6,131 .03 .03 
Wilmington Star ............ (M) 6,191 .04 .04 
*Winston-Salem Journal ...(M&S) 8,158 .04 .04 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


*Columbia Record ........... (E) 13,213 .05 .05 
*Columbia* Record ........... (S) 14,130 .05 .05 
ee eee (M) 21,302 .06 .06 
bo (S) 21,857 .06 .06 
*Greenville Piedmont ......... (E) 7,290 .04 .04 
Greenwood Index Journal. .(E&S) 4,235 .025 .025 
Spartanburg Journal ........ (E) 3,670 .04 04 
Spartanburg Herald ...... (M&S) 6,012 .04 .04 
TENNESSEE. 
*Chattanooga News .......... (E) 20,154 .05 .05 
Chattanooga Times ......... (M) 22,661 .07 .07 
Chattanooga Times .......... (S) 23,046 .07 07 
§Knoxville Sentinel .......... (E) 23,687 .07 .06 
Memphis Commercial Appeal (M) 84,730 -16 15 
Memphis Commercial Appeal. . (S) 115,102 .19 18 
*Nashville Banner ............ (E) 41,466 .07 .07 
*Nashville Banner ........... (S) 43,912 .08 .08 
VIRGINIA. 
tBristol Herald Courier... .(M&S) 6,590 .04 04 
Danville Register and Bee (M&E) 11,213 .045 .045 
Newport News Times-Herald. . (E) 10,819 .05 .05 
Newport News Daily Press (S&M) 6,109 .05 .05 
*Roanoke Times .......... (M&S) 10,844 .08 .07 
*Roanoke World-News ....... (E) 11,078 .07 .06 


Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 

*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. 
tIncludes Bristol, Tenn. 

§Publisher’s Statement. 
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‘ 


The New York Globe 


Does not boast of the /argest circulation or 
largest volume of advertising 


@ It is content to go quietly along making a 
paper which pleases those who prefer a sane, 
accurate and independent newspaper. 


@ The Globe’s readers form an army larger than 
the entire population of many very important 
cities. 


@ Its readers live 94 per cent.in New York 
City and its immediate suburbs. 


@ It is an army of people possessed of money 
with which to buy advertised goods. 


@ The Globe is a better paper than it was a 
year ago, or one hundred and twenty years ago, 
and will be even better to-morrow—both for 


reader and advertiser. 


THE NEW YORK GLOBE 


JASON ROGERS, Publisher 
Member A. B. C. Member A. B. C. 
LORENZEN & THOMPSON, Inc. 
Special Representatives 
New York Chicago 
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Revised Space-Buyers’ Chart and Market Survey of the 


STATE OF VERMONT 








Second Section 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1921 


Page I to VIII 





VERMONT DEMANDS WORTH-WHILE PRODUCTS 


Green Mountain State Enjoys Steady Prosperity and Is a Distinct Market Unit for National Advertisers 
—No Over-Crowded Big Cities but Happy Small Ones 


66@ TOREHOUSE of raw materials” 

can better be applied to Vermont 
than any other state in the New England 
group. In the production of marble and 
granite Vermont leads all other states 
and in the annual production of timber 
ranks high. This has had a tendency to 
stabilize her wealth down through the 
history of the nation and give her people 
a poise that prevents them from being 
easily swept off their feet and for this 
very reason makes Vermont one of the 
best markets to win because consistency 
of the people combined with real pro- 
gressiveness makes 








The state occupies a prominent posi- 
tion in agriculture. When its area, pop- 
ulation, amount of forest land, and long 
severe winters are considered, there is 
perhaps no other state that yields so 
large a return. 

All the ordinary agricultural staples 
are abundantly produced, including corn, 
oats, buckwheat, potatoes, apples and 
hay. Some rye, barley and wheat is also 
grown. Wool and dairy products are 
abundant and excellent; cattle, sheep, 
and horses are raised in large numbers, 
and the Vermonts live stock exceeds in 


these superior animals ar 


other state in New As in all New 
athough it is the smallest state crops per acre in 


England, the average 


Vermont are much 


greater than in the country at large. The 


Vermont continues to be the greatest corn average for the United States in 
breeding state of fine horses (Morgans 1919 was 28.6 bushels per acre. No New 
Hambletonians) and of Spanish England state went below 45 bushels. 
Every vear numbers of Vermont grew 53 bushels, 
ls are shipped to all Vermont’s field crops, in 1919, had a 
parts of this country, to South America value of $63,318,000. 


Manufacturers oc- 


cupy a prominent position in Vermont’s 





it easy to hold. Un- 
like a majority of 
the states of the 
union Vermont is 
not dominated either 
industrially or com- 
mercially by one or 
more big cities, but 
has many thriving 
small _ cities, each 
competing with its 
neighbors for prece- 
dence. Less than 50 
per cent of the total 
population is urban 
but the three princi- 
pal cities — Barre, 
Burlington and Rut- 
land—in the aggre- 
gate hold less than 
20 per cent of the 
total population of 
the state. 

Vermont is 143 
miles long and 
ranges from 40 to 
85 miles wide, with 
a total land area of 
9.564 square miles, 
of which 9,124 repre- 
sents land. 

The Green Moun- 
tains traverse it 
from north to south, 
mainly in two 
ranges, generally 
covered with dense 
forests, but afford- 
ing excellent pastur- 
age. Western Ver- 
mont and a large 
tract of the eastern 
part comprise beau- 
tiful pastoral re- 
gions, but the central 
part is rugged and 
very mountainous. 


Photo by Underwood & Underwood 
Water power is the great driving force that gives Vermont its place in the industrial life of the world. 
dashing down from a thousand mountain sides to feed the wheels of manufacture that bring contentment and power to buy to 
the people of the state. 


Mighty streams come 


The Vermont yield of maple syrup is industries, and cover a wide range of 
The state produces about half of goods, including 
the maple sugar in the country each year and woolen goods, 
and nearly one-seventh of the syrup. tools, tin ar 


flour, furniture, cotton 


leather, agricultural 


id copper ware, lumber, etc 


Woolen and wors- 
ted goods, flour mill 
products, food prep 
arations, foundry 
and machine shop 
products, hosiery 
and knit goods, fur 
niture and clothing 
comprise important 
Vermont industries, 
with annual pro- 
ducts varying in 
value from $5,000,- 
000 to $1,500,000 
each. 

The third indus- 
try of Vermont, in 
the value of annual 
products, is the man 
ufacture of butter, 
cheese and condens 
ed milk 

Large quantities 
of Vermont lumber 
are exported. 

Vermont leads in 
the production of 
marble and granite, 
and stands second in 
slate. These three 
substances make up 
more than  nine- 
tenths of the value 
of the state’s min- 
eral output 

The United States 
Geological Survey 
statistics for 1914 
give the value of the 
stone output of Ver- 
mont as $6,635,477; 
slate (1918), 
$1,297,987 

‘Among the 
wealth-sources of 
Vermont must be 
listed vacation 
visitors, 
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Population City Location Suburban and Farm Residents 
1920, Os acc ccad +s on 10,008 Classed as On branch of Central Vermont R. R., 8 miles from Large dairy farms in vicinity and towns of Williams- 
C. City and Sevarsen 60,000 Industrial Montpelier Junction. Also Montpelier-Wells River branch | town, 1,800; Topsham, 825; Plainfield, 785; Orange, 644; 
Chamber of Commerce Batt of B. & M. R. R. Trolley to Montpelier. | Marshfield, 1,011; East Montpelier, 1,000; Montpelier, 
—_ a i nena Ce 12,000 7 125 ' - - 
hamber © ommerce, City | 7,125; and smaller villages. 
and Suburban ...... i cesad 60,000 Principal Bindestetes | 
Native Whites ...... 75% English Reading ....95% Monumental granite, knitting mill (men’s underwear), 7 a 
Foreign Born :..... 25% Industrial Workers ..30% ; ee re | Wholesalers Retail Section 
g To ° s 5 list chine i ling 
4 pneumatic tools, polishing machines anc traveling | H ° 
OS Ee very po Home Owners ...... 1,895 . ae : ; : ouses eine 
SUDAN << pacts vo.0¢38! Summer Residents...None | ctanes for quarries, dairying» ne insurance company. The principal shopping center 
. Confectionery ......1 is about % mile long on Main 
. a ya cosccccoel Ss > " 
Banks Special Informa’ ‘on Hardware _— Rscag her a irr sae 
i : : erec stores, ut no mi or 
Savings and Trust Co.’s 3 Resources ...... $5,976,409 Dairy products are shipped to Bost n. Largest monu- Burlington and neighborhood shopping districts, 
WEEE dacdisnucieace 1 Resources ...... 2,408,011 mental granite industry in the world. The Barre granite | Montpelier wholesal- 
manufacturing district comprises a stretch of contiguous | ers maintain excellent 
Schools territory embracing the manufacturing establishments of service throughout 
7 We Peat _— Barre, East Barre, Montpelier, Williamstown, West Ber‘in, | this territory, espe- 
Public Grade .......+.. 8 Ba. PROS cisevdics 61 Northfield and Waterbur In this ¢ are 65 atrai ate : J 
. 2 ’ I a a y. In this district are 65 straight cially in the grocery : : 
sah cieeereesctnss 1 We, PURE wecasctes G&S : ‘ : 
High Gidiad Guanine. 50 amen and 34 circular sheds. These sheds give employment to and meat lines. The Residential Features 
more than 5,000 men. The output of all the sheds in the stores are prosperous Practically all one and _ two- 
Th Ch h district last year was valued at $12,000,000. The largest and the well paid | family houses. No apartment 
eatres urches piece of Barre granite ever quarried was 200 feet long, workers in the gran- | or large tenement structures. 
Two legitimate and 3 1 Catholic, 1 Conareae 80 feet wide and 24 feet thick, weighed more than 69,000,- ite districts are lib- 
motion pictures exclusive tional, 1 Episcopal, 1 Bap- | 000 Ibs. and made more than 1,700 carloads of stone. g asers f 
ly. Total seats, 2,900; | tist, 1 Methodist, 1 Italian | 410.4 10,000 ies of h pe h bee eager a0 Re 
largest, 1,100. Baptist, 1 Presbyterian, 1 i u carloads of rough granite were brought to nationally advertised 
| Universalist, and 4 others. Barre from the hills yearly. products. 
- i‘ 
Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products | Trading Area 
Automobile (Paas.) 222-88 ee Tee re — Garages guided ncexawes 11 PP ye re 6 On the north Barre draws trade from points as far 
Automobile (Truck) ... 7 Dressmakers ......++++ BS Grocers ....-csceccoens 36 = Opticians ........-. eee 2| distant as Cabot and Woodbury. Montpelier, only 8 
Automobile (Tire) ..... 15 Druggists ..ccccccceees 4 Hardware ......-..+++- 4 Photographers ......... S| miles distant, contribates much business, and fhe area to 
Automobile (Parts) .... 2 ee GOOD: 66 oa tunene ae 5 Hats and Caps......... 2 PRE. Goa ccentcricce 4| the north including North Montpelier, Adamant, Calais 
TRANOTS . vc cecsccccccvce 8 Department Stores ..... 3 Jewelers ...-eeeeeeeees t gree rere re 3| and farming territory is in Barre trading zone. To the 
Cigar Stores .10 Electrical Supplies ..... 3 Ladies’ Tailors ........ 3 Restaurants .......++-- 12| west the boundaries extend beyond Waterbury and More 
Cloaks and Suits. a, o 2 Florists coh welts <a 1 Meat Markets ......... 7 Shoe Dealers eases oun town. To the southwest to Randolph and Bethel. To 
RET OER TT CE 9 ee 3 peak ee Packs ; Sporting Goods ........ 4 the southeast to Thetford and thence north along the 
Confectioners .......-- 9 ‘urriers 2 Merchant Tailors ...... SOMRIOMGTD dc ceccccocesa 2| Connecticut River to Wells River. 
Sources from which figures and facts were secured—I. W. Bradley, secretary Barre Board of Trade, A. R. 
NOT —Bell, secretary Granite Manufacturers’ Association, latest A. B. C. reports, bank statements, school super- Newspapers Barre Daily Times (P.M.) 
intendent and other sources. 























The Barre Daily Times 


Member A. B. C. 


Barre and the surrounding towns benefit from the manufacturing 
of Barre granite and the high wages the industry pays. 


The farmers also share in this prosperity in having a local and 


convenient market. 


All are extremely prosperous. 


Barre is the 


trading center for a large area and the Times is the only daily to 


reach the people in this area. 


It is the only paper published in Barre. 


Its circulation is large for the field, is clean in that none of it is 
secured through premiums, coupon, or solicitation, and is a strictly 
paid in advance circulation. 


JULIUS MATHEWS SPECIAL AGENCY 


1 Beacon St., Boston 


Special Representative 


171 Madison Ave., New York 


1411 Hartford Bldg., Chicago 
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Population | Classed as 
920 GENOME 6. dene oe dic0s cay sen Industrial, 
1920 Census .......+++++.-+-20,468 | educational, 
A. B. C., City and Suburban 28,000 | and tourist 
| center. 


Native Whites ...... 82% English Reading ....90% 

Foreign Born ...... 18% Industrial Workers ..12% 

Negroes..... Less than 150 Home Owners .......3,800 

DEMBCNED.. vices ssp ene 1,050 Summer Residents .. 150 
Banks 

Savings ........+-+e0- 2 Resources ....$21,067,421 

Trust Co.’s 63 Resources .... 8,238,165 

a ee ere re Resources 4,647,920 
Schools 

i a ee Se. BOs 6 hdnrcnacs 1,631 

High, ee OE ee 430 pupils; Senior...... 567 pupils 


Vermont, 


motion picture exclusively. 
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business schools, 5 parochial school with 1,929 pupils. 
girls’ preparatory school, 35 students. University of 
900 students. 


Theatres | Churches 

| 

1 combination house, 2 3 Catholic, 2 Congrega- 
tional, 1 Baptist, 2 Metho- 





YZ 


4 
—4 
— 





Location 
Main line of Rutland R. R. and Central Vermont R. R. 


Auto passenger service to Shelburne and Richmond. 
Trolley to Winooski and Essex Junction. Champlain 
Transportation Co. boats to Plattsburg and other Jake 
points on New York state shore. 


Special Information 


Weekly wage scale, $20 unskilled; $35 skilled. 
3,000 industrial workers. 


About 
Thousands of tourists, motor- 
ists and yacationists visit this city or make it their 
shopping center during the summer months. 
wealth’ is high. 


Per capita 
A big wholesale 
center for middle and northern Vermont. 


Many home owners. 


Principal Industries 
Dairying, lumber, boxes, house finishings, butter color, 
dyes, refrigerators, brush fibre, wood toys, chocolate, 
maple sugar products, maple sugar utensils, con- 
fectionery, wood spools, children’s clothing, fertilizer and 
paper tubes. 
The American Woolen Co. 


cocoa, 


have a mill at Winooski 


1921 








BURLINGTON, VT. 





Suburban and Farm Residents 


Within fifteen to twenty miles towns of Middlebury, 
3,000; Vergennes, 1,483; Richmond, 829; Milton, 1,420; 
| Cambridge, 1,696; Hyde Park, 1,453; and villages of 
Bristol, 1,180; Essex Junction, 1,245; Winooski, 4,520, 
and several smaller places. Many summer camps, cot- 
tages and hotels, prosperous dairies and produce farms. 


Wholesalers Retail Section 
Fruit .....esssse 3 Principal shopping center 
ee engage ovcesnes ; about 1% miles on Church, St. 
7 alla sseereees* § | Paul, Main, College, Cherry and 
Hardware .......- 2 Bank Streets. 
Boots and Shoes .. 1 A few scattered stores; no 
Butter and Eggs... 1 ree 4 : 
Confectionery .... 2 neighborhood sections. 
DFUBO cccccsccccee 1 
Dry Goods ...... 1 

Supply not only the Residential Features 

lingt territ . 

— ped nes fl Mostly one and _ two-family 


branches and delivery 
service to all the 
principal towns in 


houses. 
dences. 


Many very fine resi- 
Few apartments or mill 
settlements. A 














For 94 Years the 


BURLINGTON 
FREE PRESS 


has been tested in the crucible of public 


opinion. 


Go anywhere in Vermont and you will 


find some one who reads this 
and it is so well-known that 


knows what you mean when you say 


FREE PRESS. 


It is a paper for all the family—clean,, free 
from objectionable news and advertising. 


The FREE PRESS has the full leased | 
morning wire service of the Associated | 
It covers Vermont with local cor- 
respondents and therefore gives its readers 
a complete news report covering City, 


Press. 


State and the world. 


Commerce, school board, banks, merchants, theatres and others. 





| Newspapers { 


mc ¢ ‘ central and northern . few 3 to 6 
3,000 seats; largest, 1,050. | dist and 7 others. employing over 2,000 under normal conditions. Vermont. family houses near factories. 
Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products Trading Area 

r — 4 . ee Burlington has a large trading area and one that is 
Auto CE ee eee 23 DICEENOR 6.0 cccccee 0 MTT eee 11 ee eee 13 | especially prosperous during the summer months, when 
Mate CT ewe) .niscess 16° Dressmakers. ........0 ee 80 Opticians ...........++ 6 | tourists and vacationists come to the lakes and mountains 
PS ae 23 Druggists ..<...+-..0¢ 18 Mattes... 2 2.- « Photographers ........ 9 | of this state, — is one of America’s most popular 
Aut (P: none ( -— . *, 2 vacation grounds x 

mad Parts) : - 10 Dry Goods veeeeeeeees 19 Hats and Caps........ +e, eererrrr eer Tre 4 | “The area extends south to Middlebury and then along 
AKETS wee e eee ee eeeee 13° Department Stores .... 2 Jewelers ...........:. a eee ery 9 | the Lake Champlain shore to the Canadian border. It 
Cigar Stores .....<..5 18 Electrical Supplies .... 4 Ladies’ Tailors ....... 3 GIONS | gc 6050550 17 | includes Grand Tels, sharing some of this ~ _ 
Cleate’s Sui i aes * we . St. AJbans rade _ comes from Plattsburg and_ other 
<5 ak: and uits . m4 Florists (Riad bake cnn 3 Meat Markets — Soeeeres 23 Shoe _Dealers debe cvs 16 | points on the New York state shore of the lake. To the 
lothiers Ribdséwscs'cex Tn a ee eee 9 Men’s Furnishings .... 16 Sporting Goods ....... 3 | east it controls trade as far as Hardwick. To the south- 
Confectioners ........ 23 i MES EES 4 Merchant Tailors .... 21 Stationers .........00. | east the area extends to Waterbury and on the northeast 
e “ | to Morrisville and Wolcott. 
NOTE — Sources from which figures and facts were secured—James P. Taylor, Secretary, Burlington Chamber of 

“i 


Burlington Free Press (A.M., Daily) 
Burlington News (P.M., Daily) 








No Field of Its Size in the United 
States Can Boast of a Better News- 





newspaper 
everybody 











paper than the 





Burlington 
Daily News 


A complete newspaper 
in every way, reaching a large clien- 
tele of thrifty people, the aggregate 
purchasing power of which is such 
that no advertiser should neglect it. 

















$6.00 a Year, Prepaid 
Member A. B. C. 


3 Cents a Copy 











Bryant, Griff 


The News is a 














ith & Brunson paper 
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ST. JOHNSBURY, VT. 
AND NEWPORT, VT. 












































Population | City Classed as Location | dk isl eave <t Jory Tea aes oles 
St. Johnsbury, 1920 Census... 8,701 | Str. Jonnspury: ST. JOHNSBURY Johnsbury Caledonian also publishes the Newport Record, 
St. Johnsbury, 1910 Census... 8,098 | Industrial. Terminal of White Mountain Division of Maine Cen- | a special daily edition for the Newport territory. 
Commercial Club, City and. |,Newrort: Lum- tral R. R. Terminal of St. Johnsbury-Lake Champlain | 

Suburban .............4+- 25,000 | bering. R. R.. On the Connecticut-Passumpsic Division, B. & Suburban and Farm Residents 
Native Whites ....... 75% English Reading ....90% M. R. R. Direct connection with Boston, New York Within a few miles of St. Johnsbury are Lyndonville 
Foreign Born ........ 25% Industrial Workers...25% | and Monteral. 1,573; Danville, 1,494; Barnet, 1,685; Concord, 1,102: 

@ , : , ’ , , ’ pie, 
Negroes...... Less than 25 Home Owners ...... 1,100 NEWPORT . Se Hardwick, 2,641; Burke, 1,685; Ryegate, 1,188; Water- 
Students ............. 100 Summer Residents ...Few On Canadian Pacific R. R. and Passumpsic Division | ford, 674; and many good farms and large dairies. 
Newport, estimated ......+eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeceeee 5,000 B. & M. Daily stage to South Troy, Westfield, Charles- | In New port trading area are Barton, 3,506; Orleans, 
Banks ton and other points. | 1,358; Island Pond, 1,873; Derby and Derby Line, 2,201; 
| (ST. JOHNSBURY) and ten smaller villages. 
| 
cccheseste B | MOOD cccccs 9,443.5 ar P : : 
a 3 Savings ‘ i Sauabees aoa 9 pt 08 Principal Industries Wholesalers Retail Section 
National .......ccccecs 2 Resources ...... 2,406. 904 ST. JOHNSBURY:—Home of Fairbanks Scales of all | ST. JOHNSBURY St. Johnsbury center about 1 
Ceres) descriptions; wood boxes, hardwood flooring, iron and | pa ae 2 mile on Main Street, Eastern 
National Banks ....... Resources ...... $1,512,264 brass foundry, machine repairing, dairy products, Grocers .......cec 2 Avenue and Railroad Street. 
rust Companies ...... 1 Resources ...... 1,791,463 | condensed milk, maple sugar products, lumber, granite Maple ‘Sugar... 1 _Newport business center about 
and marble finishing, agricultural implements, building | Meats eT otal ) ¥% mile in heart of town. 
Schools finishings, cement construction, confectionery, food- | Lauwher gage: “ep 1 
(ST. JOHNSBURY) stuffs, grist mills. | Sumber ....-+..0. Residential Features 
St. Johnsbury Public Grade...... 12 Pupils...... 880 NEW PORT :—Boats, bobbins, bottles, granite, harness, | Woodsville, N. H., Mostly one and _ two-family 
| St. Johnsbury Academy eo eeecceeceees Pupils...... 353 lumber, medicines, overalls, coats, veneering, wood } wholesalers also sup- houses. No mill settlements. 
: ae ae ne yt ay “ Stine ik my Baas 4 pulp. ply St. Johnsbury The entire town is one of fine 
*arochial school. Also Catholic school for boys.. 2 P trade. homes. 
(NEWPORT) Special Information | Newe ore 
Grade Schools ......... 3 DE  ¢ceaésanceeseun 116 Newport is a big lumbering center and the business NEWPORT St. J tom 4 
Parochial Schools ...... 7 FUE csctcccaucheces 473 center of a popular and rich summer resort section. Through connec- Daily C ied: — “EM 
Theat Church A girls’ summer camp attracts wealth from families | tions with larger We 44 *c ledoni (P.M.) 
Sasres | urches in nearly every state in the U. S. A. St. Johnsbury is | houses in St. Johns- _cemty \alicconn 

St. Johnsbury—2 motion | Johnsbury—2 Catho- the home of Fairbanks Scales. The local factory em- bury, wholesalers of Weekly Republican 
picture, 1 legitimate. To- tice e Congregational and ploys nearly 2,000 people. | Newport supply Newport 
tal seats, 2,300; largest, 8 others. It is the center of the maple sugar industry of the towns throughout | St. Johnsbury Caledonian 
1,000. Newport—2_ Baptist, 1 world. National fish hatchery is located here. Fine trading area. | prints the Newport’ Record, 

Newport—2 motion pic- Catholic and 3 others. buildings, including famous Fairbanks Museum. Big | which is the afternoon daily of 
ture. Seats, 1,500. Fitzdale Paper Co. only a few miles east of city. | | Newport. 

S. J.—St. Johnsbury Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products N.—Newport | Trading Area 

[2 Re So S.%. NX. ws | ee ae St. Johnsbury Trading Area extends south to Bradford, 

i Auto (Pass.) .... 12 5 Delicatessen ..... 0 0 Garages es 5 Millinery ... af *2 6 Vt., and Piermont, N. H.; east to Whitefield, N. ¥ 

Auto (Truch) 6 4 Dressmakers ..... 16 12 GROGRIO weccccese 17 & Opticians 3 1 and Lancaster, N. H. On the north the territory extends 

Auto (Tire) 15 12 Druggists ....... 5 4 Hardware ....... 6 3 Photographers 3 3 along the Passumpsic River, West Branch and Railroad 

Auto (Parts) . 4 Dry Goods ...... 7 5 Hats and Caps 7 6 WEOMED. ccccce 3 1 | Lines as far as Barton. Periodically trade comes from 

SN: na debe cn 3 3 Dept. Stores 2 1 TONE. dnsecews 4 2 Plumbers 4 2 as far as Newport, Vt. On the west the area extends to 

Cigar Stores .... 5 3 Elec. Supplies 2 1 aadies’ Tailors .. 2 1 Restaurants 8 5 | Hardwick. 

Cloaks and Suits 4 ee = (Gs ee 2 Meat Markets ... 10 5 Shoe Dealers . 10 5 | Newport Trading Area extends south to Barton, east 

pe po etedecece 10 6 a a essewee 4 2 Men’s Purstspines 8 5 Sporting Goods .. 5 3 | to Island Pond, north several miles beyond Canadian 

Confectioners .... 7 3 OR <cuccnce 4 Merchant Tailors 5 2 Stationers ....... 5 2 | 











border, and west to Jay, Troy and Westfield. 


NOTE zenete from which figures and facts were secured—Arthur F. Stone, Secretary, St. Johnsbury Commercial 
Club; C. C. Hitchcock, Superintendent of Schools; bank statements, merchants, manufacturers and others 


——__—__—— 
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No Advertising Schedule in Vermont is Complete Without the 


St. Johnsbury Evening Caledonian 


and Newport Evening Record 


One advertising rate covers both editions. The only daily newspaper published in Northeastern Vermont 

















Paid 
NEWPORT ‘ ‘ ST. JOHNSBURY 
Circulation 
Trading Center for 20,000 people—Gateway Trading Center for 30,000 people—Home of 
to Montreal and Quebec—Largest Canadian Covers the Great Fairbanks Scale Works—Largest 
Trade of any Eastern border City—Railroad Maple Sugar Plant in the World—Noted 
Center—Big Machine Shops and Lumber Mills 2 Cities Educational Center—Western Gateway to the 
—Wealthy Farming Country—Center of Big White Mountains—Richest farming and dairy 
Tourist Trade—Liveliest City of its size in and region of the East—Three railroad lines—90 
New England. per cent. English speaking. 
30 Towns 











Burlington, Barre and Rutland papers do not cover this section of Vermont. To reach Northeastern 
Vermont from White River Junction to the Canadian Border you must use the Caledonian-Record. Formerly 
a weekly field, now the home of a prosperous daily. 


THE EVENING CALEDONIAN—RECORD | 


HERBERT A. SMITH, Publisher 


Special Representatives: | 
Boston: Carroll J. Swan New York: Am. Press Assn. Chicago: Am. Press Assn. 
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BRATTLEBORO, VT. 




















Population | Classed as Location Suburban and Farm Residents 
| SOTO: COmee © icin caic cc fe'0cs 8,332 | Industrial, Terminal of West River and New London Branches of Within 20 miles, Northfield, Mass., 1,782; Hinsdale, 
‘| Board of Trade Estimate, City 9,500 | residential and the Central Vermont R. R. On Connecticut & Pas- N. H., 1,600; Chesterfield, N. H., 800; Winchester, N. H., 
| Board of Trade, City and | po nog resort sumpsic division ot B. & M. R. R. Auto express daily 2,500; Putney, Vt., 800; Bellows Falls, 4,860; Townshend, 
| SURUSREM oc ccwecevandocss 22,500 | to Springfield, Mass. Trolley to West Brattleboro. Vt., 800; Wilmington, Vt., 1,500. Many orchards, fine 
| Native Whites ...... 99% English Reading --99% Daily stage to Chesterfield, Wilmington and Jacksonville. farms and large dairies. 
Foreign Born ......-- 1% Industrial Workers ..21% Jitney service to Northfield, Mass., Manchester, N. H., 
Negroes...... Less than 50 Home Owners .-2,198 | and Townshend, Vt. 
pub ee kevin N Ss Resi ts ..1,00 P P 
Students one ummer Residents 000 a Retail Section 
Bank GN ache csdadcs 2 | Shopping center is about % 
ime Principal Industries Meat ........+.., 1 | mile long on Main and Elliott 
> suelew . 
oh NP Paget al a Saecliay : a tt Meee S ‘saeaue Pipe organs, toys, chairs, cotton goods, automobile a I Grain. ; | Streets. : 
a * OS dadeecseees . Sees aeee es penne accessories, paper, extracts, bottling, corn canning, dairy- ao anc vain. . | West Brattleboro has a neigh- 
Stional ..cccsccccccce esources ...... 972,72 ing, apple growing, overalls, planing mills, lumber, cigars, WEOOS ik cicccdcess borhood shopping section about 
printing, machines, monuments, doors, sash and blinds, These houses main- % mile long. 
Schools cigar boxes. je mee onsen 
‘ throughout the rat- | ; q 
Public Grade (8 rural) 12 No. Pupils ......... 1,167 tleboro territory. In Residential Features 
High ....-sseeeeeeees 1 No. Pupils ......... 376 i 7 fact their service to | Mostly all one and two-family 
One business collage and one parochial school. Special Information retailers is so com- | structures, one small mill set- 
. ci plete that few other | - ! 
Home of famous Estey Organs. Much of the printing houses from neigh- | tlement of 4 to 8 family houses. 
Theatres Churches for Yale University publications is handled here. Head- | boring territory have | Many industrial workers own 
5 ’ quarters of Holstein-Friesian Association of America. penetrated the Brat- | their own homes. Well kept 
1 legitimate and 2 motion 2 Baptist, 2 Congrega- At 2.500 industrial work ip tleboro area. Nation , eh didi 
picture exclusively. Total | tional, 1 Catholic, 1 Epis- y. bout 2,500 industrial workers. Visited by thousands ally advertised prod- | lawns and gardens are num- 
seats, 2,200; largest, 800. | copal and seven others. of tourists en route to the mountains each summer. ucts are popular. | erous. 
nl Trading Area 
Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
To a greater degree than the average city, Brattleboro 
Automobile (Pass.) 16 po er 0 GP Sradctececades 9 SPP Pre 5 has the trading area almost exclusively to itself. This 
P Automobile (Truck) 7 Dressmakers ......... 24 CE aide stectctoves 18 peer ee 4 territory extends east beyond the Connecticut River as 
1a Automobile (Tire) 18 REPLY ot ahora a o0 5 OEE x cccegeceee's 3 Photographers ........ 2 far into New Hampshire as Winchester, Ashuelot, Ches- 
i Automobile (Parts) ee a | ae ee 6 Hats and Caps........ 2 PE utedeacas aad 1 terfield, and other points. 
f MUNNEE cc ondecdscecice 5 Department Stores .... 1 Jewelers ....cceeseeess 4 SES, dakeansegéws 6 To the north the area extends to Rockingham, Barton- 
aaa Cigar Stores .......... 10 Electrical Supplies .... 2 a Pe 2 ree 4 ville, North Windham and Londonderry. o the west 
4 Cloaks and Suits...... a PE a cecdeaneatu-ed 4 Meat Markets ........ 5 Shoe Dealers ......... 5 the territory reaches well into the mountains. Wilming- 
14 EE cadecaeueairés 6 WO, deuce acan 5 Men’s Furnishings mee <@ Sporting Goods ....... 1 ton, Jacksonville, smaller towns and prosperous farms 
; Confectioners ........ 9 URE  dctwccecccwace 3 Merchant Tailors ..... 5 WROUNNENS ccccccctossc 3 and dairies contribute to Brattleboro business. To the 
iY south the area extends to Northfield Farms. 
, NOTE Sources from which figures and facts were secured: W. P. Frost, secretary Brattleboro Board of Trade, | N Brattleboro Reformer (Daily, P.M.) 
school superintendent, bank statements, merchants and others. | Newspapers | Vermont Phoenix (Weekl ly) 























Established 1913 





advantages. 











Brattleboro—known for years as the 
Vermont—is one of the large trading centers of the State, 
with a wide variety of industries and unusual residential 


The Reformer is characteristic of Brattleboro—enterprising 
and reliable, making a specialty of complete and accurate 
local and suburban news in addition to its daily Associated 


























Eight to Twelve Pages 


New Hampshire 


‘‘livest’” town in 


Press service and special features. 
newspaper and may be found every weekday evening in 99 
per cent. of Brattleboro’s homes. 


Independent—Newsy 


‘| The Brattleboro Daily Reformer 


The Only Daily Newspaper in Southeastern Vermont—with an Exclusive 
. Field that Includes Portions of 


and Massachusetts 


It is essentially a home 


The Reformer is steadily growing both in circulation and 


prestige, having a 


figures indicate. 


reader confidence that makes its value as 


an advertising medium much greater than its circulation 


The Advertising Patronage Given The Reformer by Those Who Know It Best Is the 
Strongest Reason Why Those Who Do Not Know It Should Test Its Pulling Power 








WEEKLY 


All the Largest Local Advertisers in The Reformer use also 


THE VERMONT PHOENIX 


Established 1834 


which covers a field adjoining but entirely separate 








The Brattleboro Daily 


Reformer 


American Building, Brattleboro, Windham County, Vt. 


Foreign Representative—JULIUS MATHEWS, Special Agency, 1 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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qusens arr EDITOR & PUBLISHER RUTLAND, VT 
920 Cone id Sb ante 14,994 Industrial, dairy- D T P BL 7 of 
ity an Css.k 5 6,0 ing center, resi- HAR 
Chamber of Com. Est., City. .16,000 dential. | SPACE BUYERS C T : 
Ch. Com. Est., City and Sub. 60,000 | Location Suburban and Farm Residents 
“ Within 20-mile radius are West Rutland, 3,391; Castle- 
Native Whites ....... 90% English Reading ..... 7% | Cs Bute’ 2S i a RR. and | ton, 1,919; Poultney, 2,868; Fair Haven, 2,540; ‘Proctor, 
Foreign Born ......-10% Industrial Workers ..30% Gantisen Far mane aaa Feuliuens” to West Ravand, 2,789; Pittsford, sie Ww foe isi: Dangneaville, 
e “as 2 OS . 51 olly, allingfor andy, 
i ee very few Home Owners Pokwod 2,850 Principal Industries Fine orchards, produce farms and big dairy farms. 
Students ....... ° None Summer Residents ...Few 
Machinery, iron parts, marble quarrying and mill ma- Whol le H R il Secti 
Oe EES PE aa ad ei Pad 8 Resources .. -$21,148,762 chinery, sugar-making utensils, silos, creamery and dairy etail Section 
Tah equipment, interior and exterior marble finish, carriages, | Grocers .......... 4 About one mile on Merchants 
ORE nina odadc cb taveae 10 ee ae 2,200 | Sleighs. gr nA ce ala 2 | Row, Center, West end Grove. 
. Special Information Seheeue sn. Rxte 3 Residential Features 
Theatres ......++++0+ ++ 3 Seats .....-.s;2000 4,000 4,000 people employed in marble industry. Annual Maple Sugar . oe Practically all one and two- 
value of marble about $3,000,000. Thirteen largest in- Stationery - 1 |. family houses. No mill settle- 
NOS: 5 occ Vneens a 50. ccbe sven ceed sas poe ees Seeke -19 | dustries average weekly payroll $35,000. Hardware ........ 1 | ments or big apartment houses. 
Retail Outlets for Nationally ergy wens Goods Trading Area 
Automobile (Pass).14 Clothiers ......... i eee ae Jewelers ......... Photographers .... 4] , Northern territory between Brandon and Middlebury 
Automobile Confectioners .....12 Furniture ........ ; Ladies’ Tailors ... 1 ‘Bignos s.csccecves 3 | is shared with Burlington; south to Manchester, Vt., 
CTirmek) .2-<25.- 10 Delicatessen ...... ati... ee 5 Meat Markets ....14 Plumbers ........ 8 | southeast to Springfield, Vt.; east to White River Junc- 
Automobile (Tire).21 Dressmakers ..... 44 - Garages. 2.22. <500% 11 Men’s Furnishings. 7 Restaurants ...... 12 | tion. Newspapers 
Automobile (Parts) 6 Druggists ........ RO” (GOUEES® oc soshe os 64 Merchant Tailors .12 Shoe Dealers ..... 14 ld (Daily, A.M a 1 Ween N 
NS © cvsaes can’ i Dry Goods ...... 6 Hardware ........ 6. Miilimtery .. oc.ncss0s Sporting Goods ... 3 | Rutland Herald (Daily, A.M.) ut and vening News. 
Cigar Stores ..... 13 Department Stores. 1 Hats and Caps ... 7 Opticians ......... 2 Stationers 50a ne Figures and facts were secured—Miss E. A. Robbins, 


Cloaks and Suits.. 9 Electrical Supplies. 4 


Population 

















bank statements, etc. 






































City Classed as Location BENNINGTON V ’ cr 
. . . = 
TODO SON 82 505 wseeees seer 9,982 Industrial and Main line of Rutland R. R. Trolley to Hoosick Falls, 9 
Bd. of Trade, City and Sub..20,000 | summer resort. North Adams, Pittsfield and Great Barrington. F 
2 : , Suburban and Farm Residents 
Native Whites ....... 97% English Reading .....98% ae a ee “as, gemmer oo eg - aie i pee 
Foreign Born ........ 3% Industrial Workers ..25% rincitpal Industries o aftbury, 1,534; Arlington, 1,370; Pownal, 1,396; 
. . Brushes, mirrors, knit underwear, knitting machinery, Masmnentes 2,057; Dorset, 1,500, and ten or twelve 
Negroes......-.. very few Home Owners ...... 1,250 | wall paper, toilet paper, furniture and toys, refrigerators, | S™aller villages. ? . 
Students ..... . None Summer Residents ..1,000 | scales, woolen dress goods. Retail Section 
=e) Wholesalers Principal shopping center 
ee eee . 4 Resources ...... $7,761,214 F , a Me 1 | about 34 mile on Main, North, 
Special Information Hardware 3 South and River Streets. 
nn ee 19) Weale 53.56. 6c ses 1,576 Home of famous Kiddie Kars and well known Ben- | 4° °°°”° ; : 
heatres 3 Seats 3,250 magten 'Soates. doll h pneeidontiat Features 
Theatres ..........++++ lias te delete ed , Several half million dollar summer homes in vicinity. ennington houses are one 
Big estates. Hundreds of camps and cottages, Wage and two-family structures. Sev- 
CRP ID | 50 bn dies op ods s speweted speeds otiaeusrewes *.13 | scale, unskilled, $20 per week; $35 skilled. eral large estates. 
Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Goods Trading Area 
Auto. (Pass.) ....20 Confectioners ..... 8 Florists .......... ie eee 5 Photographers .... 4 West to Hoosick Falls; south to Pownal and the state 
Auto. (Truck) 6 Delicatessen ......— Furniture ........ 6 Ladies’ Tailors ... 2 Pianos .........-. 2 | line. On the east as 1ar as Searsburg. On the northwest 
Auto. (Tire) ..... 20 Dressmakers ......17 Furriers ......... 4 Meat Markets .... 8 Plumbers ........ 9 | to Dorset. 
Auto. (Parts) .... 3 Druggists ........ 4 Garages -.- 6 Merchant Tailors . 4 Restaurants ...... 3 Newspapers 
Bakers ........00- ee ere | eee een 31 Men’s red 9 Shoe Dealers ey : . 
Cigar Stores ......12 Department Stores..2 Hardware ........ Millinery ...++ 6 Sporting Goods .. 1 Bennington Banner (Daily, P.M.) 
Cloaks and Suits.. 7 Electrical Supplies. 3 Hats and Caps.... 7 Opticians ......... 2 Stationers sion ae Figures and facts were secured—Bennington Board of 
Clothiers ..coceses 9 Trade, bank statements, superintendent of schools. 
wn Coo POON ay | Clete Location ST. ALBANS, VT 
1 CBOES nc csccccssoesese 2588 Industrial and On. Central Vermont R. R.. Within three miles of - 9 = 
~~ oe City: “Chub Esti- 29.000 residential. Lake Champlain. Trolley to Swanton and St. Albans 
ec Lity an yb....... ’ Bay on Lake Champlain. Sabietis d F Resident 
Native Whites ...... 85% English Reading - -98% prsartentiy = paki eens ys 
‘ Ce ae P Within a few miles are Swanton, 3,343; Sheldon, 1,473; 
Foreign Born ....... 15% Industrial Workers 334% —— —s Loree: F ¥ Sat Rey) - "Ges Rocabact, age pe 
7 me . Machinery, men’s summer clothing, cigars, iron foun- e airfax, eorgia, 1 erkshire 
Negroes......... very few Home Owners ...... 1,500 | dry, maple sugar machinery, grain elevators. 1,286; Franklin, 994 3 
Students .......... None Summer Residents ....200 Highgate, 1,528; and Retail Section 
5 . several smaller man- Pri Secale oni . 
EE dips 4csnbecun shee’ 3 Resources ...... $5,958,652 Special Information ———— : a, Prine ge lear on Main: 
Headquarters of the Central Vermont Railway System, iniries® territory an Lake, Kingman and Federal 
Se ee rere OR epee es 1,686 | its general offices and shops employing nearly 1,000 peo- | C@!rles. Streets. 
ple under normal conditions. Wholesale Houses Residential Feat 
Theatres .-...+.+++.00+ 3 Seats .......--eeee 2,800 Headquarters of Public Electric Light Co., which fur- | Confectioner ...... 1 SRCRNES F ORTET SS 
. nishes power and light to St. Albans, Burlington and ae t MPT eT 1 Many home owners. Fine one 
RE bck viv is diced ge Ces Tass dbcicsae bas bees 10 intervening territory, MGGNS i cdcisevees 1 and two-family houses. 
Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Goods sin Treding Area, - 4 West Mil. 
Automobile (Pass.)10 Clothiers ......... 9 Meat Markets .... 9 Department Stores. 1 Photographers ee St. bans area extends beyon —— bes p 
Automobile Confectioners ..... 5 Men’s Furnishings. 6 Electrical Supplies. 2 Pianos ........... 2 ton; east to ne _ Pe nosbers: . pose: ccwed “4 
(Truck) . ee 7 Merchant Tailors . 3 Florists .......... ee rere 2 | Richford and north to t “1 weg an SO; eee 
paomekte (Tire) “18 eescers Gs ear eee 26 Delicatessen ...... Furniture ........ 2 Restaurants ...... 7 Alburg and west to Grand Isle. 
utomobile ‘arts ardware ........ 4 Dressmakers ..... arr 4 Shoe Dealers — : 
oe o* Hats and Caps.... 6 Druggists ........ 5. Biilitery ........ 3 Sporting Goods ... 4 Newspapers St. Albans Daily Messenger (P.M.) 
ane ——., esses . eoneiers panes 3 Dry Goods ...... 6 Opticians ........ i ey 3 Figures and facts were secured from Banks, Schools, 
oaks an uits . adies’ Tailors.... 3 


Population 
1920 Census 
Present Estimate, 
Present Estimate, 
Suburban 


Native Whites 
Foreign Born 
Negroes 
Students 


Classed as 

Industrial City, 
Capital of state 
and big insurance 
center. 


City 
City and 


English Reading 
Industrial Workers 
Home Owners 
Summer Residents... 


. -$12,231,450 


- 93% 
+ +28% 


Resources 
Schools Pupils 


Theatres 


Churches 


Location 
Montpelier-Wells River branch of the Boston & Maine. 
Also the main line of Central Vermont R. R. Trolley 
to Barre. 


Principal Industries 
Sawmills, traveling derricks, clothes pins, organ springs, 
woodworking and granite. 


Special Information 
benefits businesswise from the fact that it 
is the seat of state government. 

The total capitalization of the insurance companies 
having headquarters in Montpelier is over $90,000,000. 

The wholesale grain business amounts to large sums. 


The city 











. B. Wilson, secretary of St. Albans City Club. 


MONTPELIER, VT. 


Suburban and Farm Residents 
Rich farming territory in aD and within ten or 
twelve miles are Barre, 10,008; J} iddlesex, 762; More- 
town, 930; East Montpelier, 631; Plainfield, 781; Calais, 
865; and a prosperous dairy district. 


Wholesale Houses Retail Section 


Principal business section % 

Grocers mile on State, East State, Mai? 
ry eee and Langdon Streets. Small 
| Italian section on Barre Street. 





Hardware 
Residential Features 


One and two-family hayses. 
No tenement sections. 


Bakery 





Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Goods 


Auto (Passenger) 
Agencies 

Auto (Truck) 
Agencies 

Auto. (Parts) 
Agencies 

Auto (Tires) 
Agencies 


Bakers 

Cigar Stores 9 
Cloaks and Suits.. 
Clothiers 
Confectioners 
Delicatessen 
Dressmakers 
Druggists 


Electrical 
Florists 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 


Dry Goods ....... 5 
Department Stores. 1 
9 


ORGIES sss 0.cccnte 


Hardware 

Hats and Caps.... 
Jewelry 

Ladies’ Tailors 

Meat Markets 

Men’s Furnishings. 
Merchant Tailors 
PONE. a6 wick vie’ 12 


Opticians 
Photographers 
Pianos 

Plumbers 
Restaurants 

Shoe Stores 
Sporting Goods ... 
Stationers .. 


Trading Area 

East to Fairmont and Plainfield, northeast to Cabot 
and Woodbury. North to Calais and Worcester, north- 
west beyond Waterbury and south to Roxbury and South 
Northfield. 

News pers Montpelier Argus (P.M.) 

Facts secured from bank statements, school board, and 
Mr. Arthur Eaton, cashier Montpelier First National 
Bank. at 
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